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PREFACE. 



The object of the present Yolume is to iUub- 
trate an important era in the history of the world, 
by the biographies of its leading actors. Except 
in the cases of very extraordinary characters, it 
is very doubtful whether the life of any indi- 
vidual really illustrates the era in which not only 
he lived, but his influence operated, and therefore 
it is that biographers are natuzially led to take 
too confined a view of the history of the world, 
from the fact that their especial interest is for 
the time concentrated on the subject of their 
memoir. For the truth is, that every great man 
and leading character is not so much the repre- 
sentative of his age, as its pivot and central point , 
and that, consequently, thoroughly to imderstand 
his views, and to appreciate his acts, we require 
to see in the lives of his immediate predeces- 
sors, how the world had been prepared for his 
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coming, as by those of his sucoessors alone we 
can judge of the real operation of his social^ 
political^ or religious reformation. 

The period which I have here chosen — that 
closed by the appearance of Mahomet — ^is per- 
haps as striking an instance of this truth as 
any that could be selected. The progress, 
spiritual as well as temporal^ of this extra- 
ordinary man, is nearly unintelligible, unless 
we look backward into the history of the pre- 
ceding age, not only in Arabia, but in other 
countries, to see how the nations of the earth 
were preparing themselves, politically, for the 
advent of a nation of conquerors, and habituating 
themselves mentally, so fieir as the East was con- 
cerned, for the acceptance of the plausible creed 
which the fanatic concocted out of the idolatry of 
his native tribes, and the vagaries of the nume- 
rous Christian heretics with whom he met in his 
commercial journeys. 

In the present sketches we see how the vic- 
tories of Belisarius in Africa paved the way for 
the advance of the Mahometan aims in that part 
of the world, and how the deadly struggle between 
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Chosroes and HeracliuB facilitated the eonqueet 
of the kingdoms of Persia and Rome by the sue- 
cessors of Mahomet. In the successful ^rogrcBB 
of the papal supremacy in the person of Gregory, 
we find an adequate cause for crushing that spirit 
of individual faith, in which consists so much of 
the strength of a nation's creed, and consequently 
the weakening of that barrier which Christianity 
might otherwise have opposed to the spread of 
Mohametanism. The picture of the age would 
be incomplete without a sketch of the great con- 
versions of the idolaters in the West, by which 
the perversions in the East were balanced, and of 
the publication of that reformed rule of Monach- 
ism, by which such vitality was given to the 
system that, in the middle ages, it grew to be 
so important a power in Church and State. 

In illustrating, therefore^ the era of Mahomet 
by the lives of its leading characters; I have 
commenced with Justinian, and closed with Bene- 
diet ; illustrating the political, social, and juri- 
dical progress of society by the reign of Justinian, 
and that of conquest in the career of Belisarius. 
The life of Benedict aflfords fiiir scope for a sketch 

b3 
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of the rise of Mouaohism^ and that of Gregory the 
Great for a history of the rise of the Papal Su- 
premacy. And whilst in Mahomet's life we have 
the record of the wonderf^ perversion of the East 
to the faith of Islam, in that of Augustine we 
have the history of the conversion to Christianity 
of the idolaters of the West^ as a counterpoise. 



G. L. B« 



London, 

jIfaroA, lS&Jt« 



*«* For more detailed information the reader is re- 
ferred to Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vols. vi. vii viii. 
and ix., Lord Mahon's Life of Belisarius, Professor 
Hussey's History of the Papal Supremacy, and Canon 
Stanley's Memorials of Canterbury. 
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JUSTINIAN THE LEGISLATOE. 



A, o. 627— 66S. 



CHAPTER 1. 

JUSTINIAN, THE DACIAN PEASANT. 

The memorable reign of Justinian, the effects 
wrought by his legislation, his victories, and 
his policy, will be more thoroughly understood 
by a brief review of the events, in the history 
of the Roman empire, by which it was heralded. 
The half century that elapsed between the fall 
of the western empire and the commencement 
of the reign of Justinian, is marked in the annals 
of the eastern empire with the names of three 
successive emperors, but with no other events of 
importance. It is far different, however, with the 
annals of the western empire during the same 
period, in which are wtitten the invasion of Italy 
by the Goths, and the establishment by the great 
and wise Theodoric of that kingdom of Italy, 
which the generals of Justinian wrested from bis 
successors. In 489, Zeno, the emperor of the 
east, though beholden to the Goths for his throne, 
was too fearful of his allies, not readily to grant 
the request of Theodoric, to send him and his 
warriors to recover Italy, from his brother bar- 
barian Odoacer. It was very true, as was after- 
wards remarked by Belisarius, when the Goths 
set up this imperial mission as a grant of the 
crown of Italy to their nation, that it mattered 
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little to the emperor by what race of barbarians 
his Italian provinces were occupied, if they were 
still to be their prej ; but it mattered verj much 
to Zeno at that moment, whether the victorious 
Goth remained within sight of Constantinople 
with his warriors, ready to found a Gothic em- 
pire in the east, or marched with his nation to 
other lands in search of a distant kingdom. 

Theodoric moved his whole nation with him 
across the Alps, and the rapidity of his success, 
proved the courage of his warriors and the skill 
of their leader. The struggle was fierce, but 
ineffectual on the part of Odoacer ; and in less 
than four years he consented to a deceitful treaty, 
by which the crown of Italy was divided between 
the rivals. His tenure of this divided power was 
brief. After a few days of pretended friendship, 
the dagger of a Goth took bis life in the midst 
of a feast, and the sole rule of Theodoric was 
accepted by his nation and their rivals, and re- 
luctantly and ambiguously consented to by the 
emperor of the east. 

For three and thirty years Theodoric exhi- 
bited on the throne of Italy all the qualifications 
of a great king. Under his sceptre, 
the prosperity of Italy rose to an 
unwonted height, and peace was 
maintained by the strong hand, not 
only within but far beyond the 

''^/hIodow'I;.^' boundaries of his extensive king- 
dom. By the perfection in which he 
maintained the discipline of his native army, as 
well as by the wise alliances which he formed 
with cognate tribes of barbarians in neighbour- 
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ing countries, Theodoric rendered his kingdom 
almost impregnable to invasion, and confined his 
own campaigns to such as were required by a 
system of defensive operations. During his 
peaeeful reign, agriculture revived, and the arts, 
the handmaidens of peace, dwelt in every city in 
the land. The i*esources of the country were 
largely developed, and the industry of the people 
fostered by the royal liberality. Peace, plenty, 
and employment, brought with them the neces- 
sary consequence, immunity from crime, as the 
common proverb proved, which said, that a purse 
of gold could be left in the fields without fear of 
being stolen. 

Notwithstanding all these virtues with which 
the rule of Theodoric was gemmed, the Gothic 
empire never took root in Italy, but only rested 
there through the military power of the nation. 
The Italians, though but feeble warriors, were 
bold religionists, and staunch to their creed — the 
received orthodox creed of the Christian church. 
The Goths, on the contrary, to a man were Arians 
— heretics with whom the Catholic Italians could 
have no religious communion, and who despised 
the toleration of their own creed on the part of 
the Groths, when they discovered that a similar 
toleration was extended by their rulers to the 
Jews, who had settled among them. Like the 
Greeks of the Ionian Islands in the present cen- 
tury, they could not appreciate a religious toler- 
ation that prevented them from persecuting a Jew, 
as in the days of their Catholic emperors; and 
would have preferred persecution, to a toleration 
and indulgence shared with infidels. Stung by 

c 3 
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the ingratitude of his subjects, and urged by tht 
prejudices of his nation, Theodoric degraded the 
last years of his reign by religious persecution, 
and allowed the suspicions of old age to sanction 
the murder of his most innocent and faithful 
subjects. Eemorse for his deeds haunted the 
death bed of the Goth, and when he divided his 
huge kingdom between his two grandsons, despite 
his victories, he hardly dared to hope for a long 
continuance of his royal line. 

Less than ten years before Theodoric marched 
from Constantinople on his career of conquest, 
in the town of Sardica in Dacia, was born the 
man whose generals were fated to destroy his 
Italian kingdom. Of a peasant family, Justinian 
had been drawn from his native obscurity by his 
uncle Justin, who, wandering in search of his 
fortune with two other peasants, had found his 
way to Constantinople in the days of Leo, entered 
the imperial army, and by courage and skill 
fought up, in the course of half a century, to 
the rank of general and the dignity of a sena- 
tor. As commander of the imperial body guard, 
he was enabled to secure the vacant purple on 
the death of Anastasius, by giving, in his own 
name, the liberal donative which the eunuch 
Amantius had entrusted to him, for the purpose 
of securing the throne to a creature of his own. 
On his accession, Justin was already an old man ; 
and he wisely allowed younger heads to rule in 
his name, confiding the real work of government 
to his nephew and heir, Justinian. After nine 
years of this viceroyship, the ambitious nephew 
determined to avoid the chances that might arise 
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on his uncle's death, bv obtaining his own adop- 
tion and elevation as Uassar in Justin's lifetime. 
With all the tenacity of old age, Justin held fast 
to the semblance of power, which he was in- 
capable of exercising. The treasures of Justi- 
nian, however, had been too well distributed 
among the senators for his cause to fail, and the 
aged emperor could not but consent to a wish 
thej expressed with such virtuous unanimitj. 
Four months after this scene, Justin died, in his 
seventy-seventh year, and Justinian was in form, 
as well as in deed, emperor of the east. 



CHAPTER II. 

JUSTINIAN, THE EMPEROR. 

For more than thirty-eight years Justinian was 
sole sovereign of the east, and during that period 
waged war with the Persians, the Vandals, and the 
Goths. Under his sceptre, Africa and Italy were 
restored to the empire, and two captive kings 
led to his footstool. By his commands and at his 
suggestions, the undigested mass of the tens of 
thousands of laws, opinions, and edicts, which 
went to make up the Roman Law, were digested 
into one code, which still bears his name. From 
his treasures, his capital and the great towns of 
his kingdom were adorned with the most gor- 
geous and beautiful edifices; and though the 
Crescent has supplanted the Cross, and the genius 
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of the east has in some degree altered its form, 
St. Sophia still attests the magnificence of his 
designs, the liberality of his expenditure, and the 
wondrous skill of his architect. 'The admitted acts 
of his reign towards his most faithful servants 
prove that he was of a mean, jealous, suspicious, 
and cruel temper : and though we need not accept 
all the charges which the historian of his day 
has heaped upon him, to such an extent as to 
make their probability more than doubtful and 
their possibility uncertain, we cannot but feel 
that as a man he bad as few good points to re- 
commend as he had abilities to admire in him as 
a sovereign. To his subservience to his wife, 
Theodora, no doubt many of his worst acts may 
be traced. Educated in her youth as an actress 
of the most profligate class, Theodora had un- 
doubtedly lived the life of that class, before she 
changed her course and returned as a penitent 
to the capital, to captivate the emperor by her 
beauty and to rule him by her talents. To credit 
one-half of the accusations of licentiousness 
brought against her by the historian, is to accept 
a miracle of depravity. Human nature is too 
weak, however willing human will may be, to have 
accomplished all the licence with which Theo- 
dora is charged. She was bad enough, wicked 
enough, and cruel enough, but still not that mi- 
raculous monster which Procopius has painted 
her. From the moment of her union with Jus- 
tinian, the silence of her bitterest enemies proves 
that her change of life was complete. To the less 
fortunate sisters of her own wretched class she 
never ceased to extend her bounty and her kind- 
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ness ; and her devotion to her husband, and 
courage in his defence, mast win for her a good 
word even from her most prejudiced enemies* 
For twenty-four years she reigned; and when, 
at last, a ten*ible cancer wasted her away, 
Justinian at least felt that her loss was to him 
irreparable. 

Though we may doubt whether the laws of 
Justinian reflect the prudence of Theodora, we 
can have no doubt of her bravery^ and firmness 
when we read the events of the terrible insur- 
rection of the factions of the circus. The simple 
contests of the Roman chariot races of the more 
ancient time had gradually grown in importance 
with the progress of luxury and the spread of 
demoralization, until at last four factions of the 
circus had acquired a regal position, and come to 
exercise a political and social power. To the 
white and red liveries, which alone appeared in 
the games in olden time, had now been added two 
other colours, the green and the blue, the bearers 
of which had at length acquired the whole power 
of the circus, and aspired to rule the capital, accord- 
ing as the reigning emperor espoused one or other 
of the leading colours. Under Anastasius, the 
Greens had been in the ascendant ; but under the 
rule of Justin and his nephew, the Blues had 
been the Court favourites, and received protection 
till their insolence became unbearable, even to 
their patron. Firm in the patronage of Justinian, 
the Blues had assumed a power over social insti- 
tutions and political ordinances, that set at defiance 
the rights of persons and the safety of property. 
Their will was law ; and whether it was a father, 
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or a creditor, a master, or a slave, from whom 
they wished to extort some concession, he had 
only to yield in silence, unless prepared to suhmit 
to violence, and probably pay with his life the 
penalty of his rash resistance to their tyranny. 
Against such factions, edicts and proclamations 
were worthless. Justinian, indeed, declared his 
resolution of chastising the guilty of every faction 
and every colour; but though a few examples 
of equitable severity might be made, in the long 
run the Blue criminal always had the best chance 
of being let off, whilst there never was found a 
doubt of the guilt of a Green. 

At last, in January 532, in the fifth year of 
his reign, the tyranny and violence of the fac- 
tions rose to such a pitch as to endanger not 
only the safety of the capital, but the throne 
and the lives of the emperor and Theodora. 
During the games in the Hippodrome, the cries 
and complaints of the Greens rendered it hardly 
possible for the spectators to attend to the con- 
tests : till the twenty- second race Justinian bore 
with the clamour, and then, by the mouth of the 
crier, wrangled with his rebellious subjects in 
terms and language almost beyond belief. At the 
first the Greens mingled courteous expressions of 
long life and victory to the emperor, with their 
complaints of the oppression of his ministers. 

The emperor's reply was short and harsh — 

" Be patient and attentive, ye brawlers ; be 
silent, ye Jews, Samaritans, and Manichoeans." 

" We are poor," cried they, in reply. " We are 
innocent ; we are injured," they repeated, but 
only received the same harsh measure of imperial 
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abuse. Again and again the scene was repeated, 
tilly irritated by the words of the monarch, and 
naturally led to lose all respect for a prince who 
could demean himself to the language of the 
market-place, they renounced their lUlegiance, 
abused him and his family in the vilest terms, 
and hesitated not to call him a homicide, an 
ass, and a perjured tyrant. The anger of Jus- 
tinian knew no bounds, and, as with a gesture 
of impatience, he rose from his seat, and asked 
whether they cared not for their lives, his im- 
perial faction rose as a man against their rivals, 
and, after a short struggle, drove the Greens 
from the Hippodrome. Determined for this 
once to deal out equal justice to both sides, 
Justinian ordered the execution of seven noto- 
rious assassins, taken from the rival colours. 
Community of danger acted like oil on the 
quarrel of the factions. For once they united 
in denouncing the ingratitude of their patron, 
and the cruelty of their oppressor, and in one 
roaring mob, swept through the streets of the 
capital, drove back the soldiers, fired the city, 
and sacked the cathedral and the paloce. 

It was at this crisis of his reign, when his 
council trembled as they heard the crash of 
falling houses, and the cries of the excited popu- 
lace, that the firmness of Theodora seconded 
the courage of Belisarius, and saved the throne 
of Justinian. Justinian proposed that they should 
fly to the other side the Bosphorus, and thence 
treat with the rebels, or raise an army for their 
conquest. " If to fly were all that is left us," said 
Theodora, " I would disdain to fly. Death is the 
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condition of our birth, and they who have 
reigned should never survive the loss of their 
dignity and their dominion. I pray never again 
to be seen without my robe and my crown, and 
that I may die when I cease to be hailed as 
empress. If, O Caesar, you will fly, there are 
your treasures, there is the sea, there are your 
ships — fly — but tremble, lest the love of life 
expose you to an exile of misery, and a death 
of ignominy. For me, I hold to the saying of 
the ancients — ' A throne is a glorious grave !' '* 

Abashed at the firmness of the empress^ the 
council and the king took heart to resist, and 
then it was that the tactics of Belisarius ensured 
the defeat of the factions, whilst the policy of 
the emperor soon revived the old cause of en- 
mity between them, and closed the revolt by 
the masacre of the Greens under the swords of 
the repentant Blues. 

The avarice and rapine of Justinian form the 
theme of the bitterest attacks of his historian. 
That his taxes were heavy, and that he used cruel 
and unwise means in order to raise a revenue 
snfiicient to meet the enormous drains on it, caused 
by his wars abroad, and his expenditure at home, 
may be admitted without accepting as the truth 
the libel of Procopius. Taxation, in those rude 
days, was naturally the prey of its collectors: 
State officers of high rank, the prototypes of 
the farmers-general of the revenue, whose ex- 
actions and frauds aided so greatly in precipitat- 
ing the great revolution of France, However 
he acquired his means, undoubtedly Justinian 
laid much of them out to the good of his 
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country, and to the honour of hb nation. The 
stately edifices which he left behind him, from 
the anri7alled cathedral of Sophia to the church 
in many a distant city of his rast empire, attest 
his taste and his profusion. The wars which 
he waged against the Persian, the Vandal, and 
the Goth, though at times stanred and cramped 
for want of means, could not but have pressed 
heavily on the imperial treasury; and though 
Belisarius did wonders with small means, and 
perhaps received but a small share of the means 
nominally set apart for the war expenditure, 
the numerous fingers through which the supplies 
passed, each took their toll, and the ounce of 
gold that reached the handji of the general, 
represented five times that weight from the 
imperial cofiers. 

Thirteen centuries have elapsed since the first 
stone was laid of the cathedral of St. Sophia, 
which still stands in all its glory, a monument of 
the skill of the architect, and the magnificence of 
the emperor. Ten thousand workmen laboured 
at it for little short of six years, and the quar- 
ries of Asia-Minor, Egypt, Africa, and £u4^9 
contributed to its construction or adornment 
Among the varied marbles that glittered in its 
mosaics, were to be seen th^^e Carystian, 
the rosy Phrygian, the porphyry of Egypt, the 
green marble of Laconia, the white and red 
veins of the Carian, the golden hue of the Mauri- 
tanian, the black Celtic and the white of the 
quarries of the Bosphorus. From the temple of 
the Sun, the piety of a Roman matron contributed 
the eight porphyry columns of Aurclian, whilst 
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from Ephesus the mi^istrates sent eight worthy 

rivals of green marble. From every side came 
the costliest productions, and the holy veBsels 
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and TCBtmeotswere enriched with geme that were 
worthy of a prince's ransom. Before the walls 
had risen six feet from the ground, 4S,200/. had 
been expended, and the whole expenditure rose to 
eight times that enormous amount. Had Jus- 
tinian confined hiB architectural labours to St. 
Sophia, he would have earned a title to the 
applause of posterity ; but when we consider that 
it was but one only of hia magnificent Chris- 
tian temples, that many of his edifices bespoke 
by th^ uaes his charity, as by their magnifl- 
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ceace tliey proved his liberality, and that all 
this wag done amid wars, and the maintenance 
of an extended empire, on gome frontiers of 
which there always was an enemy in anus, we 
must receive nith beeitation the attacks of the 
historian, and attribute his libels to his malevo- 
lence as we do his over-praise in other chapters 
to his fulsome and interested adulation. 




CHAPTER III. 

JUSTINIAN, THE LEGISLATOR. 

" The vain titles of the victories of Justinian 
are crumbled into dust ; but the name of the 
legislator is inscribed on a fair and everlasting 
monument. Under his reign, and by bis care. 
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the civil jurisprudence was digested in the im- 
mortal works of the Code^ the Pandects, and the 
Institutes; the publicreasonof theRomanshas been 
silently or studiously transfused into the domestic 
institutions of Europe, and the laws of Justinian 
still command the respect and obedience of indepen- 
dent nations.'* These eloquent sentences of the 
historian are as true now as they were more than 
sixty years ago. Within our own^Jisland, Scot- 
land still receives the Roman law as her common 
law, whilst on the continent, Germany, Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Holland, and those portions of Po- 
land which have been absorbed by Austria and 
Prussia, are practically governed by the same 
laws, slightly modified by local influences, as 
were the motley inhabitants of the eastern empire 
in the days of Justinian. In France, much of 
the former influence of the Roman law has been 
lost ; but in Italy it yet survives ; and in England 
can still be traced despite the novelties of modern 
legislation. 

The labour which Justinian achieved, was not 
as is supposed by some, legislation in its usual 
sense of the creation of new laws, but codifica' 
iion or the digest of the confused mass of conflict- 
ing and contradictory laws that had accumulated 
since the earliest legislation of the Romans, and 
the publication of an authorized interpretation 
and comment on these laws, in the place of the 
almost countless books of opinions, cases, and 
decisions with which for centuries the administra- 
tion of the law had been perplexed. To these 
works he added some new laws, and thus rendered 
his work complete. The first of these labours 
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is contained in the Code; the second oomprifled 
in the Pandects; and the latter to be foand in 
the Novels, as thej are called, of Justinian. 

In the year 528, the second of his'reign, Jostt- 
nian, deeply impressed with the confusion into 
which, by the mere mass of laws, enacted age 
after age from the earliest years of Borne, 
Koman legislation had fallen, entrusted to nine 
lawyers of admitted eminence, the herculean task 
of digesting the Roman law from the days of 
Hadrian to his own. In the short space of four- 
teen months the task was accomplished, and the 
code issued; but a few years after, Tribonian, 
the chief of these Commissioners, with four 
others, revised this revision of the statutes, and 
issued the Code in the form in which it has ruled 
the world, and in which we now have it. 

Let us pause for a moment to consider how 
grave and important these tasks were. Twelve 
hundred and thirty years of varied legislation, 
from the rude laws of the twelve tables to the 
elaborate constitutions of the emperors, had to 
be digested and harmonised, and this without the 
aid of any more perfect compilations than those 
of private lawyers in the reign of Constantino, 
and the more ambitious, but still most imperfect 
attempt at a compilation in that of Theodosius IL 
in 438. The natural difficulties which the col- 
lection, comparison, and harmonising of what we 
should call statutes presented, was increased ten* 
fold by that peculiar habit which had grown up 
in Roman legislation, of giving to the opinions 
of professed lawyers of a certain position, the 
force of enactments. The Besponsa Prudentium, 

d3 
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or as we should call them, counsel's opinions, 
were as regularly incorporated by custom into the 
statute law of Borne, as our judges' judgments 
on contested points are into our system of 
common law. Though at first having only the 
force of opinions by which the judge might be 
influenced or not, as he thought best, they rapidly 
grew into being accepted as judgments, until in 
the time of Augustus certain jurists were set 
apart, whose opinions should have, and did have, 
the force of law. The mass of laws that thus 
grew up out of the twelve simple laws of the 
Decemvirs may be conceived. The code which 
these great jurists completed comprised this mass 
of legislation in twelve books. The first book 
opened with the definition of the Christian faith 
as founded on the first four councils, and then 
treated of the right and discipline of the ofiicers 
of the Church. From the second to the eighth 
book, every kind of dispute, or right, or question 
that can be conceived, as capable of arising 
between man and man in his various relations in 
this world, was provided for with the utmost 
minuteness. Crime occupied a book to itself, 
as did the rights, powers and methods of taxa- 
tion. In conclusion, municipal rights and duties 
were discussed, and the privileges and duties of 
civil magistrates accurately defined. That this 
great work was not perfect, is not to be wondered 
at. How nearly perfect it was, is best proved 
by the inability of later ages to provide for it 
an equally enduring substitute. 

Great and important as was the completion of 
the Code, that which is known under the title of 
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the Pandects was hardly less important, and un- 
doubtedly far more laborious. It was an extract 
of the spirit of the laws from the decisions, conjec- 
tures, opinions, treatises, notes, and disputations 
of the hundreds of Roman civilians, who, in the 
course of centuries, under the Republic, and 
under the Empire, had left thousands of volumes 
of their learning, which no mind could digest, 
and no fortune purchase. In order to arrive at 
something like a digest of the spirit of these 
treatises, Justinian committed to Tribonian, and 
sixteen of his legal brethren, power to select 
such of the works or parts of the works of their 
predecessors as they considered the best autho- 
rities, and to compress from them all that was 
likely and fit to form a methodical and complete 
book of reference and explanation, alike for the 
student, the pleader, and the judge. From the 
library of Tribonian, these Commissioners selected 
some two thousand volumes, the works of more 
than fifty authors, and the results of their labours 
marked the estimate they entertained of the 
various writers, when it is found that full one- 
half of the work is taken from two jurists of the 
reign of Alexander Severus, Ulpian, and Faulus, 
the former contributing a full third of the whole 
digest. Though Justinfhn allowed ten years for 
the work, it was completed by the jurists in 
three, and with all its faults and all its defects, 
is a far nobler work than the Code, and embodies 
and reflects with wonderful fairness and precision 
the wisdom of the most learned men of the best 
ages of the Roman empire. 

Besides these elaborate works, an abridgment 
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of the first principles of law — a grammar for legal 
students — was composed hj Justinian's orders, 
and published under the title of the Institutes. 
These, with the Novels, or new Constitutions, 
laws issued in his later years, adapted to particular 
occasions, complete the labours of Justinian as a 
legislator. 

Notwithstanding the division of the old Roman 
empire, the sovereignty of the east still com- 
prehended an enormous space of territory, and 
countries and nations, of the utmost variety. 
Following, to some extent, the limits of the pre* 
sent Ottoman empire, the Byzantine kingdom 
was bounded on its northern side in Europe by 
the Danube, from its outlet in the Black Sea to 
its junction with the Save above Belgrade, whence 
its western boundary ran in nearly a straight 
line through the mountains of the present Bosnia 
and Montenegro, till it struck the Adriatic, 
above Durazzo, in the Gulf of Drino. To the 
southward it comprised the whole of Greece and 
the Greek Islands, even to Crete and Cyprus. 
In Africa, Egypt paid a tributary allegiance to 
Constantinople, and the whole of the Barbarj 
coast was soon to be recovered from the Vandals. 
In Asia, on the northern shore of the Black Sea, 
Trebizond formed the furthest frontier town 
towards the east, whence the line of demarca- 
tion between Persia and the empire ran to the 
westward of Erzeroum and lake Van and Mosul 
to the Syrian deserts, and thence struck the sea 
on the southern boundary of ancient Palestine. 
Though the Byzantines still spoke of themselves 
as Romans^ they had neither by race nor by virtue 
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any title to that honourable name. Barbarians 
of various tribes had given them their emperors 
for several successions, and the best of their forces 
were recruited from these dangerous neighbours, 
whom thej hired to fight for them against the 
successive streams of conquerors that poured 
down from the north. With a singular foUj, 
due probably to that weak pride which led them 
to call themselves Romans, and to keep their own 
weak legions exclusive, the emperors, instead of 
incorporating these barbarian allies with their 
own native subjects, embodied them in separate 
battalions, eventually in much greater numbers 
than their own troops, and thus gave them con- 
stant proof of their own numbers, and rendered 
those numbers doubly dangerous by the bond of 
union which the separation of the battalions en- 
sured. Of the Byzantine troops themselves— 
the so-called Scholares, from the title given to 
their military colleges, it is impossible to speak 
too meanly. Despite the fortifications which their 
emperors crowded round Constantinople, at the 
first sight of any fresh barbarian horde, they 
only hurried in with the fiy ing rabble to the 
precarious safety of the city towers. The vic- 
tories which we shall describe in the career of 
Belisarius, were won, not only with troops weak 
in numbers, but discordant in race and discipline, 
and without any one common purpose to unite 
them, save plunder or devotion to their successful 
leader. When we see how, with his presence and 
his departure from the scene, the fate of the cam- 
paign rose and fell, we shall appreciate all the 
more the talents of the general, as we remember 
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of whut elements his army vas composed. It is 
needless evea to enumerate these wars now : they 
will be found at length in the life of Belisarius. 




That Justinian was intoleraut in his relif^ious 
views, is no more than was to be expected of the 
age in which he reigned. It was an age to 
which toleration was not only strange but un- 
welcome, snd the msjority of the various Chris- 
tian sects preferred to take the chance of rising 
to the head of adairs and then persecuting their 
rivals, to accepting a toleration of their creed in 
common with the Jew and the Pagan. The ex- 
tinction of the schools at Athens, by Justinian, 
was no doubt due to his religious zeal, bnt was 
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equally to be commended on other grounds. 
The condition to which the relics of Pagan phi- 
losophy had fallen, rendered the maintenance of 
its teachers a blot on the intelligence of the 
timesy as well as a most dangerous nucleus for 
opinions entirely at yariance with the mainte- 
nance of Christianity. Equally wise was his 
abolition of the childish and costly ceremony of 
the consulship, a mere gilded pageant without a 
soul — a mere excuse for a long reign of shows, 
processions, and feasts, which, by their extrava- 
gance and worthlessness, proved how unworthy 
the so-called consuls of Byzantium were to ape the 
name and habit of the fathers of Koman liberty. 

There is one more remarkable act of Justi- 
nian's reign to which we may allude before we 
pass to the exciting career of his conquering 
general — ^his introduction of the silkworm into 
Europe. With the spread of luxury, the use of 
silk had become such an indispensable article of 
life, that the wealth of the nation was rapidly 
being drained out into Persia in its purchase. 
Following in the footsteps of eastern com- 
merce, two Persian monks penetrated into China 
and brought thence the eggs of the silk-worm 
in hollow reeds. To Justinian these invaluable 
treasures were brought by their bearers, and un- 
der their superintendence the eggs were hatched 
in due season, and the foundation laid for the 
silk trade in Turkey. After many a failure, ex- 
perience and intelligence worked out the pro- 
blem of silk cultivation, and in the succeeding 
reign it was admitted that the Byzantines were 
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not inferior to the Chinese, in their education of 
the insect, and their manufacture of its airy web. 
Such was the character, and such the acts, of 
Justinian. After a reign of thirty-eight years, 
he died peacefully in the winter of 565, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, Justin, who had the 
good fortune to be on the spot at the time, and to 
be able to anticipate, by his boldness, any oppo- 
sition from any one of the other six nephews of 
his uncle. 



BELISARIUS, THE CONQUEROR. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE FIBST PERSIAN WAR 

A DiBTBiOT of northern niyria, still known by 
its ancient name of Germaniay was the birth- 
place of Belisarius. Though the exact date of 
his birth is doubted, to judge from the epithet of 
*^ a lately bearded stripling," used towards him 
in his first military eicploit, his birth cannot be 
placed later than the fifth or sixth year of the 
sixth century of our era. Of honourable descent, 
and probably of a local royal race, he inherited 
from his family a fair patrimonial property, and 
received a liberal education suitable to his posi- 
tion. As the adopted son of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius, he was brought up a strict and zealous 
Christian, of the orthodox faith of his patron. 

As one of the body-guard of Justinian, the 
heir apparent to the empire, Belisarius was con- 
fined to the routine duties of his service, and had 
no opportunity for earning militory fame, until 
the outbreak of the Persian war in the closing 
years of the reign of the Emperor Justin. The 
scene of the war was the province of Iberia, a 
district bordering on Armenia, across the frontier 
of which it soon extended, and thus called into 
action the Roman forces. Headed by Belisarius 
and another officer, a detachment of imperial 
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troops crossed into the Persian territories, ravaged 
the country for many miles, and retired to their 
own positions with great booty and numerous 
prisoners. A second inroad terminated less suc- 
cessfully; but either Court favour, or the fact that 
the defeat was not due to any error on the part 
of the commanders, obtained for one the command 
of Armenia, and for Belisarius the important post 
of Governor of Dara. 

The succession of Justinian to his uncle's 
throne had an immediate and important effect on 
the fortunes of Belisarius. He was ordered with- 
out delay to raise new defences on the Armenian 
frontier, against the Persian invaders, and to 
resist every attempt of the enemy to interfere 
with his operations. His powers of resistance 
were soon put to the test by the advance of the 
Persian troops, which drove in his guards, de- 
stroyed his half finished works, and forced him 
to retreat to the walls of Dara. The triumph of 
the Persians, however, was short-lived. Belisarius^ 
now raised to the command of the whole Asiatie 
frontier, with the title of " General of the East," 
devoted his whole attention to the construction 
of a small, but effici<mt army, whose strength 
should rest far more in its discipline and skill 
than either in its armour or its numbers. De- 
spising the exertions of the Roman general, and 
trusting confidently to his superior numbers, the 
Persian general moved on Dara with 40,000 
men, the flower of the Persian army, sending in 
an arrogant message to have a bath and banquet 
prepared for him at a stated hour. 

To compensate for the numerical weakness of 
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liis forces, Belisarius defended his position by a 
deep ditch, forming three sides of a square^ with 
openings and bridges by which his own troops 
could sally out on the enemy. Somewhat checked 
by the formidable nature of the lines behind 
which the Romans were drawn up, the Persian 
general halted in his march until a reinforcement 
of 10,000 more troops could be brought from 
Nisibls, and his numbers thus raised to double 
those of his antagonist. At noon — ^the hour of 
the Roman soldiers' mid-day meal — the attack 
began, with clouds of arrows and missiles, which 
the numbers of the assailants enabled them to 
send with serious effect against the Roman troops. 
When, however, this distant warfare was ex- 
changed for the hand to hand combat, the weight, 
skill, and discipline of the Roman troops prevailed, 
the Persian centre began to falter, and an un- 
expected and vigorous charge of cavalry effect- 
ually turned the tide of victory. Eight thousand 
men, dead, wounded, or prisoners, and the prize 
of the royal standard of Persia, certified to the 
completeness of the defeat ; and for that year the 
enemy was content to confine his efforts to slight 
skirmishes and sudden inroads. 

In the next campaign, the Persian sought to 
obtain by strategy what he felt was denied to the 
courage or discipline of his troops. Instead of 
entering the Roman empire by the old beaten 
way from Nisibis to Dara, the Persian troops 
made a long detour to the south, passed the Eu- 
phrates beyond the borders of Mesopotamia, 
crossed the deserts which there intervene between 
Persia and Roman Syria, and actually reached 9, 

E 3 
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position within 100 miles of Antioch, the Syrian 
capital, before the news of their march reached 
Belisarius. For a few days the Roman general 
hesitated to more, fearing the advance of another 
Persian army on Dara, and regarding the attack 
on Syria as a feint to draw off his attention from 
the real point of danger. No sooner, however, 
was he convinced of his error, than with 20,000 
picked troops he made a forced march across 
the country, and in an inconceivably short space 
of time, reached Chalcis, and threw himself 
between the Persians and the Syrian capital. 
Foiled in tHeir movement and afraid of hazard- 
ing a battle so far from their own frontiers, the 
Persians retreated in haste, cautiously pursued 
by Belisarius, who was equally unwilling to en- 
danger his present undoubted success by the 
chance of a battle. Driven, however, by the mur- 
murs of his soldiers, who attributed to cowardice 
what was due to policy, the Roman general gave 
battle on the Euphrates, when the impatience of 
his troops was effectually cooled by a severe 
check. Belisarius alone by his skill saved the 
army from a complete and disastrous defeat and 
the inevitable consequences of its own rashness. 
In no way blamed for the result which he had 
feared and done his best to prevent, he held the 
command of the frontier till the now approaching 
peace relieved him from his duties, and enabled 
him to return to Constantinople, where his pre- 
sence, at a political crisis, saved the throne of his 
patron Justinian. This scene we have already 
described in the life of Justinian. It will therefore 
need here but a very few additional remarks. 
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The origin of this political crisis casts a strong 
light on the degeneracy of the Roman population 
of that age — ^Boman, indeed, in name only so far as 
the virtues of the old race are considered, but still 
essentially Roman in all the vices that degraded 
the falling empire of the mistress of the world. 
Foremost among those vices was the devotion to 
the games of the circus, encouraged by the worst 
of the emperors, as an easy means of bribing the 
people to the support of their claims to the throne, 
and of masking their own vices by pandering to 
those of the mass of the citizens of the imperial 
city. With the transfer of the seat of the em- 
pire from Rome to Constantinople, the devotion 
of the populace to the public games travelled to 
the new seat of the empire, where the weakness 
of each successive ruler only served to increase 
the a£fection of the mob for their favourite ex- 
citement. Now that, thanks to the spreadof Christ- 
ianity, the gladiatorial combats in the circus bad 
been forbidden, the whole interest in the public 
games rested on the horse and chariot races. 
Among the competitors in these contests, four 
factions had sprung up, distinguished by their 
respective colours of red, white, blue and green. 
Ere long, political and religious opinions were in- 
corporated with what were originally mere racing 
rivalries ; and whilst the Greens were regarded 
as unorthodox in their creed and disloyal in their 
politics, the Romans were held as especially loyal 
to the reigning emperor, and truly orthodox in 
their religion. The partiality of Justinian for 
the Blue faction emboldened its members, and led 
the wild and eager youth of Constantinople to 
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join its ranks for the sake of the impunitj with 
which their wildest freaks were permitted. As- 
suming the garb of the wild Huns, the Blue 
faction set no bounds to their passions, and hesi- 
tated not to rob and murder, under the assumed 
protection of the imperial favour. The natural 
result was that the emperor was roused to in- 
terfere, punished some of their chiefs with death, 
and imprisoned others who appeared less per- 
sonally guilty. This interference with what they 
assumed to be their privileges was felt as a griev- 
ance by their rivals, the Greens, equally with the 
Blues, on whom the imperial power felL For 
once they united in defence of their order, raised 
the standard of rebellion, fired the city, the 
cathedral of St. Sophia, and part of the imperial 
palace, drove the principal citizens to take refuge 
on the further side of the Bosphorus, and shut up 
the emperor within the defences of his palace. 

No sooner were the factions apparently success- 
ful, than the old causes of discord revived in full 
force, and many of the Blues returned to their 
allegiance to Justinian. The revolt might now 
have been easily quelled, had not Justinian 
driven from his palace the nephew of the Em- 
peror Anastasius, to whom the Green faction 
looked as their patron, and thus given to the 
malcontents the leader so essentially vital to 
their further organization. On the sixth day of 
the revolt, this scion of the old imperial house 
was forced to assume the purple, and was crowned 
and proclaimed as emperor. At this crisis of 
the fortunes of Justinian, Belisarius intervened. 
Among the troops, hardly any showed either zeal 
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or attachment in his cause ; and had not Belisarius 
placed himself at the head of a few veterans still 
faithful to the throne, Justinian must have sought 
safety in flight. Appearing over the still hum« 
ing ruins, followed by his small but veteran band, 
at the moment when the Blues were in a body 
beginning to repent of their alliance with their 
old rivals, Belisarius in a moment changed the 
face of affairs. By a rapid charge, he broke the 
ranks of the Green faction, seized the unfor- 
tunate pretender, and in a few hours inflicted 
so severe and savage a massacre on the rebels, 
that common rumour set their loss at 30,000. 
Warned by the severity of the lesson he had 
been read, Justinian abolished for many years 
the games of the circus, and ConstantinQple for a 
time had peace from the contest of the factions. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE FALL OF THE VANDAL KINGDOM. 

The eagerness with which peace was made with 
Persia, on terms far from honourable to the 
empire, gives good ground for believing that 
Justinian was then meditating the reduction of 
the Vandal kingdom of Africa, and anxious to 
seize the opportunity which appeared to present 
itself for the recovery of that long-lost province 
of the Roman empire. Justinian had no cause 
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to doubt the benefits which might result from 
the success of such an enterprise, unable to 
foresee the events of which within the cen- 
tury Arabia was to be the fertile mother. It 
is different now with us. With a knowledge of 
eyents surpassing the ablest contemporarj writer, 
when we review the successes of Belisarius in 
Africa, we record them with regret and deplore 
them with reason. Had Africa, instead of sink- 
ing into an outlying province of a decaying ena- 
pire, been defended by the successors of a race 
of conquering kings, the tide of Mahometan vic- 
tories might peradventure have been checked by 
the Vandal troops, and the foreign conquests of 
the Arabs effectually stayed at their commence- 
ment. Had not Belisarius subdued the Vandals, 
Spain might never have fallen beneath the power 
of the Moors, or the banks of the Tiber and the 
Loire seen the crescents of the Mahometans. 

A century had nearly elapsed since the Van- 
dals, under their chief, Genseric, had been invited 
by the rebel Boniface from their settlements in 
Andalusia to the conquest of Barbary. With 
marvellous rapidity the Vandal chief, backed by 
50,000 warriors, overran the African province, 
and successfully resisted the efforts of Boniface 
to arrest his progress and to persuade him to re- 
turn to his old settlements. It was in vain that 
Boniface, repenting of his treachery, turned 
against his former friend ; he was easily defeated, 
and the whole of Roman Africa subjugated by 
the Vandals within ten years of their first landing. 
From that day the power of Genseric increased 
rapidly, and not only were neighbouring parts 
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annexed to his kingdom, but his conquests ex- 
tended to the islands of the Mediterranean, and 
even to Rome itself, which he attacked and pil- 
laged as the ally of its empress. One attempt, 
indeed, was made in the reign of the Emperor 
Leo (461) to recover Africa, but in vain. The 
dilatorinesB of theBoman general gave an advan- 
tage to Genseric, which he failed not to seize, 
and a handful of survivors in a few shattered 
ships was all that the imperial commander could 
lead back to Constantinople out of an army of 
100,000 men and a fleet of countless vessels. 

Four sovereigns in strict succession had filled 
the throne of Genseric, when Justinian succeeded 
to the sceptre of his uncle Justin. Hilderic, the 
reigning monarch, had come to the throne at 
a mature age, and was singularly unfit for the 
rule over his brother barbarians. Timid and un- 
warlike, he had gladly sought to strengthen him- 
self by a treaty with the Emperor Justin, which 
the heir to the throne, Gelimer, a Vandal of the 
school of Genseric, represented as endangering 
the independence of Africa. The tried courage 
of Gelimer ensured his popularity, and the Van- 
dals, readily believing his statements, deposed the 
aged imbecile HilderiCi and placed the youth- 
ful heir on his throne. In the dethronement of 
the aged king, Justinian found the excuse for the 
war he had desired to commence, and to which 
he was urged by the numerous partisans of the 
deposed monarch that flocked to Constantinople. 
With the populace the projected war was popu- 
lar; but not so with the counsellors, who re- 
membered the serious losses and expenses in- 
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ourred in the reign of Leo, nor with any of the 
Roman generals, except with the jouthful Beli- 
sarias. It was in vain, however, that the project 
was opposed bj general or financier. Justinian 
was set on the expedition, and Beiisarius, his 
favourite, had little doubt of success. At the 
right moment, moreover, whether by accident or 
connivance, an eastern bishop sought the presence 
of Justinian, full of a dream which was pregnant 
with the wished-for success. *' Stand forth," said 
the new counsellor, ''as the champion of the faith 
against the heretic Arians. But lately the Lord 
appeared to me in a dream. Go, he said, tell the 
great emperor I will march before him in his 
battles; I will make him sovereign of Africa.** 
From that moment all opposition ceased, the 
war was approved, and the command entrusted 
to Belisarius. 

In the month of June, 533, with only 5,000 
cavalry, and 10,000 infantry, conveyed in nearly 
500 transports, and guarded by ninety war galley&» 
Belisarius set sail for the conquest of Africa. 
The smallness of his army was compensated for, 
by the fact of the bulk of it being veterans from 
the Persian war, whilst the revolt of Tripoli and 
Sardinia from the Vandals not only weakened 
their powers of resistance, by the secession of 
experienced leaders, but engaged some of their 
best troops in vain attempts to reduce the re- 
bels to obedience. Belisarius had already landed 
within fifty miles of Carthage before Gelimer 
knew of his approach. With but a small force 
he was lying at Hermione, and the Romans were 
now between liim and his hardly defensible capitaK 
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There was but one policy, howevery to pursue 
— ^to follow closelj on the Roman rear, and fall on 
them at the moment when the garrison of Car- 
thage could saUy to support him by an attack in 
front. As for mlling back on any other rallying 
point, that was impossible, since the ruthless 
policy of Genseric had long since destroyed the 
fortifications of nearly every important African 
town, so as to prevent the natives from rallying 
against his power. 

With admirable policy, Belisarius declared that 
his quarrel was not with the Vandal nation, but 
only with its usurping sovereign. Ignorant that 
Gelimex had already murdered Hilderic, he pub- 
lished a proclamation calling on the people to 
aid him in restoring the aged monarch to his 
throne, and to break the yoke of the usurper. 
The fair promises of his proclamation, backed 
by the strict discipline h^ enforced, made the 
progress of Belisarius easy, and won for him the 
neutrality of the native Africans. The designs 
of Gelimer were sadly marred by the imprudence 
and haste of his commander in Carthage. Instead 
of waiting for the approach of Gelimer's army, 
Ammatas made a hasty march from Carthage, 
and dashed at the vanguard of the Roman army. 
His defeat was immediate and total, and only a 
few fugitives brought back to Carthage the tidings 
of the dispersion of the army and the death of 
both of its commanders. 

Ignorant of the successes of his vanguard, 
Belisarius, having protected his camp with field- 
works and left a competent guard for its defence, 
marched to anticipate the movement of Gelimer. 

p 
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In front of his armj were the northern troops, 
chiefly Huns, whilst his rear was composed of 
his cavalry and hody- guard. The field on 
which the late defeat had been incurred was 
soon reached, and the confederates were contem- 
plating the relics of the struggle, when a cloud 
of dust on the south marked the approach of 
Gelimer, who had passed the Roman camp, mis- 
led by the intricacies of the passes, and now found 
himself in the front, instead of the rear, of the 
imperial forces. Whilst the intelligence was being 
sent to Belisarius, valuable minutes were lost 
by the confederates in discussions whether they 
should advance on the enemy or retreat on the 
main body. An unsuccesful attempt to seize an 
adjacent hill before the Vandals could occupy it, 
decided the question, and the vanguard, dispersed 
by a single charge, retreated in haste towards 
the camp of Belisarius. Had Gelimer followed 
up his victory, the result would probably have 
been most disastrous to the imperial forces. Fra- 
ternal affection, however, prompted him to linger 
on the field where the dead bodies of his brother 
and his officers still lay on the scene of their 
defeat, till then unknown to the Vandal chief. 
Whilst Gelimer was performing the funeral rites 
over his brother's corpse, the Roman general was 
reuniting his forcei», aad rapidly approaching the 
Vandal position. The struggle that ensued was 
brief and decisive, and ended in the total defeat 
of the Vandals. Conscious that the half ruined 
walls of Carthage formed no defence or rallying- 
point, with a few faithful attendants the Vandal 
king fied for safety to the deserts of Numidia. 
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The victory of Dedmum decided the fate of 
Carthage, j^l idea of resistance was at once 
abandoned; and on St. Cyprian's day, Sept. 1 6th, 
Belisarios entered its walls in triumph, amid the 
hearty congratulations of the orthodox Christians, 
who hastened, under his protection, to supersede 
the Arian priests, whom the Vandal sovereigns 
bad favoured. The conduct of Belisarius towards 
the suppliant Vandals was characterised hy the 
utmost kindness ; and so little disorder was occa- 
sioned by the change of masters, that husiness 
was not interrupted for a day, and the solitary 
attempt of an officer to plunder was punished with 
a rapidity and severity that effectually averted 
any further disohedience to the orders of the 
generaL The rapidity with which the conquest 
of Carthage had been achieved, disconcerted all 
the measures Gelimer had previously taken to 
strengthen his cause hy alliances with hrother 
barbarians, and rendered the recovery of Sar- 
dinia by the Vandal arms a victory not only 
useless, hut injurious, as detaining 5,000 good 
troops from the defence of Africa. No sooner, 
however, did the fatal news of the defeat at 
Decimum reach Sardinia, than the victorious 
Vandal governor embarked his troops and joined 
Gelimer on the borders of the desert, where he 
was collecting forces for the recovery of his 
kingdom. 

Numerous as was the army which Gelimer 
had drawn to him at BuUa, on the edge of the 
Numidian desert, more especially when rein- 
forced by the troops from Sardinia, the wily 
chief lost no opportunity of strengthening his 
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cause by trying to sow dissensions among the 
troops of bis opponent, and to revive the Arian 
feelings of animosity against their orthodox bre- 
thren. Against these devices Belisarius worked 
with effect. By the terror of the fearful execu- 
tion of one of the Arians by impalement, he 
effectually checked that conspiracy, whilst by 
donatives and promises of plunder he brought 
the northern mercenaries to confess their guilt, 
and to renew their wavering allegiance under the 
hope of booty. Thus freed from his worst ap- 
prehensions, and satisfied that the fortifications 
of Carthage had been so thoroughly repaired as 
to enable the capital to stand a siege, even with 
a small garrison, Belisarius moved out with the 
bulk of his army to meet his antagonist, who had 
already advanced within thirty miles of the city. 
On the banks of the river Imjeida the battle 
was joined, and though the numbers of the Van- 
dals were at least threefold those of the Romans, 
and the northern cavalry remained inactive till 
the day was decided, the victory was in suspense 
but a short time. Concentrating his efforts on 
the centre of the enemy, where his best troops 
were placed, by a gallant charge of his own 
guards Belisarius at last broke their ranks, when 
the wings of the army, instead of closing in to 
the rescue, hurried precipitately from the field, 
pursued with vigour by the Hunnish cavalry, 
now that the issue of the battle was no longer 
doubtful. With a cowardice consistent with his 
previous cruelty, Gelimer was among the first to 
fly, not merely to his camp, but far away to the 
deserts from whence he had so lately emerged. 
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With the flight of their king, the slightest idea 
of resistance ceased on the part of his army. 
Utterly broken and disorganized, they fled, each 
caring only for his own life, and leaving to their 
victorioas foes not merely the usual riches and 
booty of a camp, but the accumulated wealth of 
several generations — the royal treasury, with 
most of the piratical prizes taken by Genseric of 
old, and their wives and families, whom in their 
unbounded confidence they had brought with 
them to their camp. The temptations of such a 
spoil were not to be resisted by the soldiers of 
Belisarius, and had a single Vandal battalion or 
squadron remained firm, a sudden attack on the 
ruthless plunderers would have turned the fate 
of the Vandal monarchy. Unable to restrain his 
troops, Belisarius passed the night in the utmost 
anxiety. With daybreak, the next morning, the 
eonqueror tried to reassemble his scattered troops, 
so as to put a finishing stroke to the defeat by a 
rapid pursuit of the flying Gelimer. All, how- 
ever, that he could accomplish, was to send a 
small party of horse to follow on the track of the 
fugitive, whilst by degrees he recalled to their 
duty and their danger the men whom the lust of 
victory, pleasure and spoil, had made an easy 
prey to a courageous enemy. As after his ear- 
lier victories, the policy of Belisarius was again 
characterised by clemency towards the defeated 
Vandals. He did not, however, neglect the pur- 
suit of Gelimer, and soon had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he was strictly besieged in his re- 
treat at Papua, in the Moorish desert, by his 
active and able general, the Herulian Fharaa. 

1* 8 
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Whilst his lieutenant was thus closing with the 
foe, Belisarius returned in triumph to Carthage, 
and devoted himself heart and soul to the recon- 
struction of the government of the reconquered 
province. 

The Moorish huts of Papua were a safe though 
rude retreat for the royal fugitive. One attack, 
indeed, Pharas attempted against the rugged sides 
of the rock on which they nestled ; but as man 
after man fell before the missiles of the defenders, 
whilst little injury could be wrought on the be- 
sieged, the Herulian captain soon became con- 
vinced that by a close blockade alone could he 
hope to reduce the last refuge of Gelimer. 

Sad indeed was the change of scene which the 
remnant of the Vandals met with in their last 
retreat. In place of the luxury for which, after 
a century of conquest, the rude barbarians had 
exchanged the hardships of a soldier's life — ^the 
noble palace, with its cool retreats for summer's 
heats, and its warm rooms for the winter blasts — 
all that they could now boast was the rudest 
shelter and the hardest fare. The bare ground 
was now the only bed of the fugitive sovereign, 
and bread and wine were unknown among those 
who now sheltered him in his defeat. Of these 
unwonted hardships the shrewd Herulian com- 
mander sought to take advantage. " Why," he 
wrote to Gelimer, *' have you involved yourself 
and your followers in such abject misery ? For 
fear of slavery ? for the sake of liberty ? Are 
you not a slave to abject misery among these 
Moors? Which is best, to submit to the Ro- 
mans, or to rule and be a tyrant among these 
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Moors of Papua? You disdain to be a fellow- 
servant with your conqueror. Cast away such 
thoughts. Do not we, as well-born as you, re- 
joice in being the servants of the emperor ?** 
Gelimer wept when he read the epistle of his 
brother barbarian, but his pride forbade him 
then to submit to its arguments or its advice. 
He thanked Fharas for the advice he refused 
to adopt, and summed up all his wants in the 
request for a harp, a loaf of bread, and a sponge. 
To taste bread once more, to sing his death-song, 
and to relieve his ejes from the effects of the 
scorching sun on the sands of the desert, was all 
he asked. Fharas granted his simple requests, 
whilst he redoubled the vigilance of his watch, 
and made it more certain that famine at last 
would subdue the spirit even of Gelimer. 

Still the fugitives held out, till one day, as 
Gelimer sat in his lowly hut watching his 
Moorish hostess prepare the coarse loaf of un- 
husked corn, on which they sought to sustain 
life, a domestic incident opened his eyes to the 
fruitlessness of his resistance. On the floor of 
the hut, two children, the king's nephew and the 
hostess' son, sat watching the operation. Ere it 
was completed, so bitter were the pangs of hun- 
ger that the young Vandal seized the cake hot 
and glowing from the embers, but ere he could 
swallow the smallest portion, was set on by the 
young Moor, and the cake torn from his very 
teeth. Gelimer took counsel from the incident, 
and acceded to the terms of Fharas. From the 
generosity of Belisarius the most honourable 
conditions were obtained, too late, however, to 
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be beneficial to Gelimer. The childish laugh 
with which he acknowledged the kindness of 
BelisariuSy when he met his captive in Carthage, 
proved that misfortune and famine had worked 
their effect on the mind of Gelimer. One more 
exhibition of his misfortunes was to be endured, 
and then he might retire to the obscurity of pri- 
vate life. In his regal robes he graced the tri- 
umph of Belisarius, and, side by side with his 
conqueror^ fell at Justinian's feet, and besought 
his mercy. During the last painful day of his 
humiliation, the words of the inspired monarch 
were most frequent on his lips — "Vanity of 
vanities! aU is vanity I" Could he have fore- 
seen the fate of his now belauded and rewarded 
conqueror, he would have only repeated these 
words all the more. After the show of the day, 
he retired to the estate allotted to him in Ga- 
latia ; and there, in a very short time, the last of 
the Vandals was gathered to his forefathers, with^ 
out a bard to sing his death-sofig, or a chronicler 
to record how Gelimer the Vandal died. 

The solemn ceremony of the triumph decreed 
to Belisarius, revived the recollection of the 
victories of old. Among the rich and gorgeous 
treasures seized in the Vandal camp and store- 
houses were not merely vases, and chariots, and 
jewels, and all the usual costly ornaments of 
regal splendour and successful plunder, but the 
holy relics and vessels which Titus had brought 
from Jerusalem, and Genseric the Vandal had 
torn from their depository in the Temple of 
Peace, when he sacked Rome as the defender of 
its empress. Gladly would Justinian have de- 
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tained these memorials for the adornment of his 
own capital, but a zealous Jew expressed his 
doubts whether thej would ever rest except in 
their accustomed place, and warned Justinian 
that Borne had been taken by Genseric, and 
Carthage by Belisarius, when the sacred vessels 
rested within their walls. To these suggestions 
Justinian acceded, and the Jewish trophies 
were remitted to Jerusalem, where, in the en- 
suing century, they were exposed to the fury 
of the Persian and the Saracen. From this date 
their history is a blank. 

The honours with which the conqueror of 
Africa was rewarded, seemed boundless, when 
for his special reward the consulship was re- 
vived, and a medal struck, bearing his effigy on 
the reverse, encircled by the legend " Belisa- 

RIUS, THE GLOBY OF THE BOMANS," whllst that 

of the emperor appeared on the other face. The 
destruction of the Vandal kingdom was com- 
pleted by the distribution of the bravest of its 
warriors in eastern garrisons, whence in later 
years they served under their conqueror against 
the Persians. Africa was restored to the em- 
pire, and an outlying province stood as a barrier 
in that quarter, in the place of a nation of Con- 
querors. 
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CHAPTER ni. 



THE GOTHIC WARS. 

SECTION I. — THE PALL OF NAPLES. 

The scene of our history now passes over to 
the plains of Italy, the seat of the vast Gothic 
kingdom, which the great Theodoric had won by 
the prowess of his warriors, and consolidated 
by the wisdom of his policy. Gigantic indeed 
was the power with which the imperial forces 
were now to contend. From the Rhone to the 
Danube, from the centre of Germany to the most 
southern point of Sicily, the Gothic kingdom ex- 
tended, defended by armies as brave and as 
numerous as those by which those rich plains 
and strong positions had originally been won. 
Successful conquest, and its natural consequent, 
luxury, had worked far less detrimentally on the 
Goths than on their brother barbarians, the 
Vandals. The pursuit of arms was still the 
popular employment ; education was still scouted 
as beneath the rude warrior's care ; 200,000 
fighting men were stiU arrayed under the Gothic 
standards, and of these three-fourths it was 
proved could easily be assembled in one camp in 
less than four months. Such was the force with 
which Belisarius was now to contend with all 
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the prestige he had won bj his former triumphs 
oyer far inferior enemies, and yet with forces 
little more numerous than those with which he 
had acbieyed his conquest of the disunited and 
debased Vandals. 

FuUj persuaded that he was, bj his generals, 
resistless as a conqueror, and fated to recover the 
long-lost provinces of the empire, Justinian had 
long been looking for a cause of quarrel with 
the Goths, when the atrocious cruelty of their 
king afforded him the wished-for excuse for his 
interference in the affairs of Italy. 

On the death of Theodoric, the first and 
greatest of the Gothic kings of Italy, his grand- 
son Athalaric, a youth of only ten years, as- 
cended the throne under the regency and care 
of his mother Amalasontha. In spite of do- 
mestic factions, and of the impatience with 
which the rude Gothic warriors bore the sway 
of a young queen, Amalasontha, by her pru- 
dence and skill, overcame all opposition, and 
established herself firmly as the Regent of Italy. 
With Justinian she renewed the old treaties, 
and at one time thought of seeking refuge in 
Constantinople from her rebellious subjects. To 
the education of her son her utmost attention 
was directed ; but the youthful king, led astray 
by the rude warriors of the nation, despised in- 
struction ; and launched forth into a career of 
pleasure, that brought his nominal reign to a 
close in eight short years of intemperance. On 
Athalaric*s decease, Amalasontha offered the 
crown to Theodatus, the nephew of Theodoric, 
on the conditions of a nominal joint sovereignty 
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between them, whilst the whole power was to 
remain with the queen. For a time Theodatus 
pretended to agree to these conditions, until he 
found himself strong enough to violate his oath 
and seize his still youthful colleague, massacre 
her attendants, and eventuallj stifle her in pri- 
son. In this atrocious murder Justinian saw 
the groundwork of a quarrel, and delayed not 
to seize the opportunity he had so long desired. 

Two expeditions were at once projected against 
the Gothic kingdom — one under Mundus was to 
cross the frontiers into Dalmatia, whilst the other 
under Belisarius invaded Italy from the sea-coast. 
Both expeditions were by no means answerable 
to the greatness of the task they had to achieve. 
That which Belisarius led — whose fortunes we 
have now to follow — consisted of no more than 
12,000 men, chiefly drawn from the levies of 
the Northern Confederates. With so small a 
force, however, confiding not a little in the de- 
sire of the Italians to shake off their Gothic 
rulers, and in the feeling of disloyalty towards 
them, which difference of religious creeds engen- 
dered, the conqueror of Italy set sail with no 
fear of the result. On his road he landed in the 
fertile and rich island of Sicily, where he found 
the population eager to return to their allegiance 
to the imperial sceptre, and ready to facilitate 
and secure in every way in their power the re- 
conquest of the kingdom. The result may be 
conceived. In a few days Sicily was taken 
from the Goths and restored to the empire, and 
Belisarius, with forces increased in numbers, and 
incited to greater deeds by success, was ready 
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to cross into the plains of Italj. For a time 
this step was arrested by the intelligenoe from 
Africa, that the Vandals had risen in saccessful 
rebellion, that the capital of Africa was hard 
pressed, and that nothing but the immediate pre- 
sence of Belisarius ooald save the province. 
Without a moment's delay, Belisarius passed over 
to Africa, and followed up so rapidly the panic, 
which the mere report of his arrival caused, 
that in a few weeks the province was regained. 
So long as he was there in person all went well, 
but when he departed on his Italian mission^ 
corruption and weakness in the government, and 
the constant incursions of the Numidian bar- 
barians on its frontiers, soon reduced this noble 
country to ruin, and left it an easy prey to that 
martial power which was so soon to arise in the 
Arabian deserts. 

Belisarius was in Syracuse preparing for the 
invasion of Italy, when he heard with astonish- 
ment that the Gothic king had offered to sur- 
render his crown to Justinian, in return for an 
annuity and an estate. The rapid conquest of 
Sicily in the previous year had frightened 
Theodatus. Without delay he sought to make 
terms with Justinian, and when all failed, offered 
to resign his crown. With this humiliating 
offer, Justinian closed at once, and whilst he 
sent his ambassadors to Rome to complete the 
treaty, ordered Belisarius to withhold for the 
present his hostile movements. Ere, however, 
the envoys could reach the old city of the Seven 
Hills, an accidental encounter on the lUyrian 
frontier had resulted in the defeat of the troops 

G 
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of Mundus, aod 60. shaken the prestige of Roman 
invincibility, that even Theodatus took courage 
to break his promise, imprisoned the ambassadors 
who were to have received his abdication, and 
determined on war. 

Apprised of the deceit of the Gothic monarch, 
Belisarius prepared to cross from Sicilj to the 
opposite shore. Aided in his design by the 
treachery of the son-in-law of Theodatus, the 
commander of the opposite coast, he landed at 
Rhegium without astruggle, and found all southern 
Italy in his power, from the sudden dispersion of 
the Gothic forces, on learning the treachery and 
flight of their commander. Marching along the 
shore, whilst his fleet sailed as much as possible in 
sight, so as to give ready aid if required, Belisarius 
found no opposition from the inhabitants until he 
reached the large and strong city of Naples. From 
aversion to the Arian tenets of the Gothic kings 
and chiefs, the native Italians eagerly crowded 
to his standard, gave every assistance to his 
forces, and welcomed him to their towns. Before 
Naples, however, his progress was arrested, as 
though the people were favourable to the invader, 
a strong Gothic garrison held them in subjection, 
and prepared to defend with vigour the fortifica- 
tions of the city. It was in vain that the Nea- 
politans tried to persuade Belisarius to pass their 
city by, and march on at once to Rome, under 
the excuse that its fall would not influence that 
of Rome, though it would undoubtedly follow it. 
The Roman general claimed the right of deciding 
on his own strategical measures, and gave the 
inhabitants but a short time to decide which side 
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thej would take in the approaching contest. 
After a long discussion, the Gothic cause ap- 
peared the strongest in their eyes, and so Naples 
closed her gates against Belisarius, and prepared 
for the worst. 

The courage and activity of the garrison, sup- 
ported by the strength of the fortifications, ren- 
dered the siege a difficult and tedious work. 
Several assaults were made in vain, and as a last 
expedient, the aqueduct was cut, and the city 
not only thus deprived of water, but threatened 
with pestilence from malaria, from the moras- 
ses that formed where the interrupted stream 
gradually oozed out over the once fertile plains. 
Still the city held out, and the siege seemed no 
nearer a successful issue, when a fortunate dis- 
covery suddenly revived the hopes of Belisarius. 
An Isaurian soldier, whilst admiring the struc- 
ture of the aqueduct, a novelty to so rude a 
mountaineer, was led to follow the course of the 
water channel, till he reached the passage through 
which the stream had flowed into the city. By 
enlarging this narrow passage, which the garrison 
had left unguarded, the Boman general deter- 
mined to pass a detachment into the city. With 
small and almost noiseless instruments, the rocky 
tunnel was gradually widened, to admit the 
passage of an armed man. On the twentieth 
night of the siege, a picked detachment, accom- 
panied by two trumpeters, and bearing torches 
to dispel the darkness of the channel, marched 
to the secret passage, whilst Belisarius with other 
troops and ladders, stood ready beneath the walls 
to make a sudden attack when the trumpets from 
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the city assured him of the success of the secret 
movement. The momentary panic of the soldiers 
nearly frustrated this able manoeuvre. For a 
time they retreated and refused to advance, until 
stung by the reproaches of their general, and 
fearful that other troops, which had been now 
selected, would be sent to do the work at which 
they hesitated, they returned to their duty, and 
the united body, 600 strong, entered the aqueduct. 
Whilst the party were thus slowly working 
their way along the water-course, the attention 
of the sentinels on the walls was diverted by a 
feigned attempt on their allegiance, to which they 
replied by loud clamour and rude scoffs against 
the emperor and his general. Meanwhile the 
troops were working their way towards the open- 
ing, and at last emerged in the court of a ruinous 
and deserted house, overshadowed by an olive- 
tree that had fixed its roots in the stones. 
Throwing aside his armour and weapons, one of 
the soldiers climbed up the wall of the court, and 
fixed a rope to the olive-tree, by which his com- 
rades soon raised themselves. They now found 
themselves in the centre of the city, and hasten- 
ing to the northern wall, cut down the astonished 
sentinels, and soon aided their companions under 
Belisarius, to scale its ramparts, whence they 
drove the Goths in confusion, as they staggered 
up, suddenly aroused from sleep, and utterly con- 
founded by the attack. Naples was conquered, 
and the fierce soldiers of Belisarius gave loose to 
the wildest excesses, sparing neither sex nor age : 
stripping altars with as little regard as houses, and 
massacreing priests as readily as common citizens. 
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Hustening, however, from side to side, Belu^arias 
at length stopped the pillage and the bloodshed, 
and forced his soldiers to surrender the women 
and children thej had seized, and to spare the 
lives of the remnant of the garrison, whom he 
persuaded by this act of clemency to enliat be- 
neath his standard. 

The conquest of Naples was balanced by the 
dethronement of Theodatus, and the election of 
the distinguished though low born chief Vitiges 
as his successor, a man of courage, energy, and 
experience. The election of Vitiges by the sol* 
diers was readily confirmed by the senate, nobles, 
and clergy of Home, to whom the coward Theo- 
datus had proved a bitter tyrant. Thus freed 
from any fear of internal dissension, the new 
king turned his whole attention to the war ; and 
finding that Theodatus had made no provision 
for defending Rome, wisely determined to retire 
to Ravenna, and there collect the various Gothic 
detachments that were scattered about Italy. To 
this movement his soldiers strongly objected as 
a disgrace ; but the eloquence and good sense of 
their king overcame their scruples, and they 
cheerfully prepared for their departure, leaving a 
garrison of some 4,000 men to make such a de- 
fence of Rome, as might at least give time to 
Vitiges to rally his forces at Ravenna, ere the 
Romans could venture to pursue him. Hardly, 
however, had he reached Ravenna ere the Bishop 
of Rome and his clergy broke the oath of fidelity 
they had so readily taken, and opened negotia- 
tions with Belisarius for the surrender of the 
city. Notwithstanding the presence of the garri- 
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son, the persuasions of the Bishop, and the natural 
wishes of the people to join their orthodox 
brethren against their Arian rulers prevailed 
over the populace, and a deputation hastened to 
invite the Roman general to enter Borne. With 
rapid steps Belisarius hastened from Naples to 
secure his prize. As the Roman troops entered 
bj the one gate the Gothic garrison marched out 
by the opposite ; and thus, without even the show 
of resistance, Rome surrendered to the imperial 
arms. It was on the 10th of December, 636, 
that Belisarius received the keys of the imperial 
capital, and that the old citj of the CsBsars 
returned to the allegiance of the Roman empire. 



SECTION 2. — THE SIEGE OF ROME. 

For sixty years Rome had been a Gothic 
capital, and treated by its new rulers with every 
consideration that might be deemed likely to win 
for them the respect and loyalty of its citizens. 
In comparison with the later western emperors 
of the Roman succession, the Gothic conquerors 
had been the nursing fathers of Rome and the 
best friends the Italians had known since the 
commencement of the decline of the Roman 
empire. Notwithstanding all their care for their 
subjects' interest, and all their kindness to them, 
the fact of the difference between the creed of 
the conqueror and the conquered, effectually pre- 
vented any real union ; and though they cared 
nothing for the reunion of the empire, and knew 
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tiotliiug in favour of Justinian, as Catholics the 
Italians hailed the invasion of Belisarius with 
eagerness, in the hope of his freeing them from 
the rule of their Arian kings. The antipathy 
between the Goths and the Italians, on which so 
much of the success of Belisarius turned, was an 
antipathy of creeds and not of races, a religious 
and not a national quarrel. 

No sooner had Belisarius re-entered Rome, than 
without delay he applied all his resources to the 
reconstruction and increase of her ruined fortifi- 
cations, and to the accumulation of such sup* 
plies of stores and warlike material as might 
enable his scanty 10,000 men to hold the capital 
against the Gothic host which Vitiges was col 
lecting at Ravenna. He did not, however, neg- 
lect to push his fortunes in southern Italy, where 
relying on the reputation his successes had ob- 
tained, he found that small detachments under 
the terror of his name could reduce the country 
with little resistance. The real struggle soon 
commenced, when early in the spring the Go- 
thic king broke up from Ravenna, and with 
150,000 men of all arms poured resistlessly 
over the plains of Tuscany, passing by with- 
out a moment's delay the strong places whicli 
the Romans had seized and garrisoned, and 
advancing to the banks of the Tiber where the 
Milvian bridge gave a passage across its stream. 
The strong fortifications which the Roman 
general had raised at this point to arrest the 
Gothic army, were rendered useless by the 
cowardice of their garrison, who fled at the first 
sight of the enemy, and further endangered tli<> 
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safety of the capital by hurrying acrosfi the coun- 
try to Campania instead of falling back on Kume 
and communicating the important intelligence to 
Belisarius. The consequences of this conduct 
were nearly fatal to the general, as Weil as to 
the city. With a. thousand of hi^ guards he sud- 
denly found himself attacked between the Tiber 
and the walls by masses of Goths, of whose 
approach he had not received any warning ; and 
when by personal heroism he succeeded in light- 
ing bis way back to the Flaminian gate) the 




frightened guards of the wall refused to admit 
him into the city, for fear the Goths should rush 
in with the retiring Romans. Suddenly facing 
round on the advancing force, Belisarius and hia 
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gallant band, by one bold and unexpected charge, 
droye back the swarming Goths sufficiently to re- 
assure th'e trembling garrison, and then reentered 
Rome a conqueror. His labours recommenced 
with his entrance into the city. Not only had lie 
to restore confidence to the garrison and see that 
each officer was at his appointed post, but to give 
bis aid in repelling another attack of the Goths 
from an opposite quarter, which but for his ap 
pearance would have been successful. 

Numerous as was the Gothic host, the extent 
of the walls of Rome forbade any complete invest- 
ment of the city, except at the risk of the destruc* 
tion of some one of their detached corps. Of the 
fourteen principal gates of the city, the Goths 
commanded five on the southern and twd on the 
northern bank of the town, by fixed camps, de- 
fended by ditches, and trusted to their light 
troops to impede, if they could not sever the 
communication, between Home and the country. 
According to the usual strategy of the time, the 
aqueducts were at once cut, but little to the 
injury of the Romans, as the Tiber ensured a 
full supply of water, whilst the ingenuity of 
Belisarius soon devised corn-mills on its rapid 
stream to replace the city mills on the Tuscan 
side, which the besiegers had seized. By closing 
the openings of the aqueducts he prevented a re- 
petition of his own manoeuvre at Naples, and by 
blocking up the Flaminian gate that stood nearest 
to the Gothic lines, he secured that part of the 
fortifications from the danger of surprise. In his 
dealings with the inhabitants, Belisarius was not 
less able than in those witb the fortifications. Of 
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the workmen who were necessarilj tlirown out of 
employ by the siege, he formed an urban militia, 
which was soon good enough to man the walls, 
whilst the strength of the garrison was concen- 
trated to repel any serious attack. He prevented 
any tampering with the enemy by changing the 
guards of the gates every three days, whilst 
active Moorish auxiliaries, with fierce watch- 
dogs, patrolled outside the walls so as to give the 
earliest warning of any movement in the Gothic 
camp. The Fabian tactics to which the Homan 
general had recourse were as distasteful to the 
citizens as to the enemy. The zeal of the 
Romans for the imperial cause lessened rapidly 
as they discovered that the struggle was to be 
fought in their city, and not on some distant 
battle-fields, and that the slow wasting tactics of 
a siege, with its usual accompaniments, by the 
devastation of their fields by the enemy, without 
a prospect of retaliation, was to be substituted 
for a pitched battle, with the crown of Italy as 
the conqueror's prize. Aware of the feelings of 
the people, Vitiges sought to turn it to his own 
advantage by sending ambassadors to Belisarius, 
urging him to meet the Goths in the open field, 
and save his countrymen from the rigours of a 
siege. Belisarius declined to adopt the tactics 
oflered by his foe. His 10,000 veterans were 
invincible as he placed them ; in the open field 
they would have been ridden down by the mere 
numbers of the Goths. 

The reply of Belisarius roused the anger of 
the Gothic king, and he prepared at once for a 
general assault on the capital The eighteenth 
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day from the commencement of the siege was 
named for the attack, and the interval employed 
by both parties in extraordinary endeavours to 
ensure success. By the Goths heaps of faggots 
were made to be thrown into the ditch, whilst 
huge wooden towers were constructed high enough 
to command the battlements, and four battering 
rams of the heaviest weight prepared to crush the 
walls. On the Romans' side military machines 
of great power for casting stones and darts were 
placed on the walls, and a beam of wood sus- 
pended over each gate, through holes in which 
lances could be thrust on the attacking party 
without the besiegers being injured in return. 

The Salarian gate, the scene of the successful 
assault of Alaric, was selected for the main 
attack, and thither at daybreak, on the 30th of 
March, 537, the main body of the Gothic army 
advanced with all their huge towers and engines 
in battle array. As the hostile columns neared 
the walls, Belisarius, seizing a soldier's bow, shot 
the first arrow and transfixed a Gothic chief. 
His second shaft was equally successful, and 
having thus obtained a happy presage of victory, 
he bade his archers let fly, aiming exclusively at 
the labouring teams of oxen by which the towers 
and rams were drawn creakingly towards the 
gate. After a few discharges the much dreaded 
machines stood still, their oxen transfixed and 
helpless. The right arm of the Goths was thus 
taken away, and the long matured designs of 
Vitiges baffled in a few moments. Half mad 
with rage, the Gothic king left a large detach- 
ment of his forces to threaten the Salarian gat^ 
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whilst he mored in person agoinst the FneneBtine 
one, and despatched other troops to storm the 
ancient Sepalchre of Hadrian, the modem caetle 
of St. Angelo, two points nearly opposite to each 
other, and therefore most likely to weaken and 
distract the exertions of the garrison. 




ITie tomb of Hadrian at that day in no way 
resembled ihe castle which now marks its site. 
A maastve building, square at the base, and sur- 
mounted hy a circular mole, was crowned on its 
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summit with beautiful statues composed of the 
same white marble as adorned the rest of the 
building. In these ornaments, strange to saj, 
rested the safety of the sepulchral fortress and of 
the capitaL The captain of this station had been 
drawn to another part of the walls, where the 
Gothsy moving up under cover of the porticoes 
of the neighbouring church of St Peter — the site 
of the present Basilica — rushed forward with 
scaling-ladders, covered by their large shields 
from the arrows and lances of the garrison. 
Finding that even the powerful Balista could 
not penetrate his roof of shields, the defenders of 
the tomb turned to its statues, raised them from 
their bases and hurled the bright fragments in 
huge masses on the crowding enemy. The effect 
was electric. Crushed by the marble quarry, 
and astonished by the novelty of the weapons, the 
Goths gave way, the courage of the Romans re« 
vi ved, and with renewed efforts they applied them- 
selves to the engines of war, and sent a cloud of 
heavy arrows and stones on the dispersing and 
disordered Goths. The statues of the ancient 
gods and heroes of Rome had saved the city. 

Not less unsuccessful was the attack of Vitiges 
himself on the ramparts near the Fnenestine 
gate. Pressing on that quarter with all his 
vigour, at first the success of the Gothic monarch 
seemed certain, and Bessas, who commanded 
there, sent in haste for Belisiurius, who had suc- 
ceeded in driving back the enemy from the 
Salarian gate. The position thus attacked by 
Vitiges consisted of the Vivarium, or dens of the 
wild beasts, kept for the circus shows, eon- 
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pent up in its narrow limits. The 
-^ ,ed space into which they were now pressed 
^ <iere<l the multitudes of the assailants not only 
^gless but an incumbrance. Pent in like sheep, 
^hey became almost incapable of resistance, and 
/ell thickly under the swords of the Romans, 
whilst from the wall above the arrow and the 
stone flew ceaselessly among their crowded 
ranks. The check thus occasioned was soon 
converted into a rout, when opening a neigh- 
bouring postern Belisarius sallied out with a 
select band, drove the Goths in masses before 
him, fired their huge wooden towers, whilst a 
similar sortie from the Salarian gate completed 
their discomfiture and the destruction of their 
war machine?, in which they had confided. Little 
more than 5,000 men had thus beaten back the 
hosts of Vitiges, and strewn the ground with 
the corpses of more than 20,000 of his best 
"mors. From that day Borne was saved^ 
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engagement Finding it difficult to resist theb 

importunities and murmurs, the Boman general 

endeavoured by his arrangements to render less 

hurtful the defeat which he felt was imminent, 

and to enable his small army, at its first check, 

to retire under the protection of the walls of the 

city. The result of the attack confirmed his 

fears and demonstrated his wisdom. At the 

first onset, indeed, the headlong valour of the 

Bromans spread terror in the Gothic ranks, and 

infiicted heavy loss on their columns. Their 

Tvumbers, however, enabled them constantly to 

move up fresh troops on the over-matched and 

exhausted Romans, until at last, worn out with 

the unequal contest, they retreated beneath the 

walls and sought safety under the flight of stones 

and arrows showered on their pursuers from the 

artillery on the battlements. The repulse worked 

the best effects on the garrison, and they now 

gladly acknowledged the wisdom of their com- 
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mander, seconding bj their exertions bis abl^ 
plans for scouring tbe country round tbe Grotbic 
camp, and thus distressing bis foe whilst he kept 
open tbe commnnication between Borne and the 
friendly and fertile districts of Campania. The 
Goths at lengtb discovered tbe effects of this 
policy, and took measures to obviate them, by 
fortifying a post where two of the great aque- 
ducts crossed each other on tbe way to Cam- 
pania, and thus once more effectually cutting off 
the communication between the capital and the 
country. 

Month after month now passed away, and still 
tbe Gothic army kept its leaguer beneath the 
walls of Rome, the pains of famine began to 
press heavily on her inhabitants, and men of 
mark and influence began to plot for the surren- 
der of the city to the enemy. By many a suc- 
cessful foray, Belisarius lightened for a time the 
pressure of famine, whilst he raised the hopes of 
tbe garrison and the people by announcing that 
powerful succours and vast fleets of stores were 
on the seas, and would soon place the enemy 
between two armies, and change want into abun- 
dance. To intimidate the more eminent malcon- 
tents, he deposed Pope Silverius, and compelled the 
election of a more devoted partizan in the deacon 
Yigilius, who bought the high ofiice for a bribe 
to the clergy of 200 pounds weight of gold. 
The troops from Constantinople bad landed, 
and Belisarius, exaggerating their numbers, so as 
to terrify the Goths, prepared, by a feint on a 
distant point, to secure the safe entrance into tbe 
city of a detachment, with tbe long lines of pro- 
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vision waggons which it convejed. Led away 
bj the apparent flight of the Romans before the 
Flaminian gate, the Goths not onlj missed the 
opportunity of intercepting the convoy and the 
reinforcements; but, falling into the trap laid 
for them, found themselves suddenly attached by 
fresh troops that poured out from the gate which 
previously had been closely bhx-ked up with 
masses ot stone. Tiie success of the stratagem 
entirely altered the relative positions of the con- 
tending^ forces. Harassed by tlie increased num- 
bers of the garrison, pressed in their rear by the 
troops that had been sent to besiege the small 
fortified towns in the neighbourhood, and firmly 
impressed with the idea that the reinforcementa 
which had united in Campania, were no more 
than a vanguard of the army from the east, the 
Goths dared not leave their camps, and literally 
became besieged by the besieged Romans. The 
best proof of their weakness in their own eyes, 
was the attempt of Yitiges by his envoys, to 
argue Belisarius out of his resistance, on the 
plea that Theodoric the great Goth, had driven 
out the Herulian conquerors of Italy, as the re- 
presentative of the emperor ; and that the crown 
of Italy had been voluntarily ceded to him and 
his nation, in return for their services. In reply 
to this plea, backed, as it was, by the proffered ces- 
sion of Sicily, Belisarius repudiated the notion of 
any authority having been given by Zeno to Theo- 
doric, as if it mattered little to him by what bar- 
barian Italy was held, and ridiculed the idea of 
the Goths surrendering the province of Sicily, 
which they had already lost Again the en- 
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T07S increased their terms, by offering Naples 
and Campania, and even an annual tribute in 
return for the sovereignty of Borne and Italy. 
Belisarius, conscious of his power, refused thena 
all, but permitted them to be forwarded to 
Justinian, and entertained propositions for a 
truce, till the emperor's decision could be known. 
At this juncture, the reinforcements were in full 
inarch on Rome, with another and even larger 
convoy of provisions. Boldly filling the boats of 
the Isaurian fleet with the provisions, Belisarius 
sent them up from Ostia against the stream of 
the Tiber, whilst the troops marched along the 
southern bank. Eager for the success of their 
negotiation, iand somewhat disconcerted by the 
manoeuvre, the Goths never attempted to inter- 
cept the convoy, and thus after months of scarcity 
and weeks of famine, ease and plenty were re- 
stored to the afflicted capital. 

A truce was now granted from December to 
March, and the ambassadors of Vitiges permitted 
to proceed to Constantinople. Ere, however, 
many weeks had elapsed, it was undoubtedly 
broken by Belisarius, when he occupied the im- 
portant stations of Porto, Albano, and the present 
Civita Vecchia, so soon as from the blockade by 
the Roman fleet, nnd consequent dearth of pro* 
visions, these posts were deserted by their Gothic 
garrisons. Vitiges, who found himself thus being 
gradually enclosed by Roman garrisons, and felt 
that unless he could capture Rome, his own camps 
might be effectually besieged, and his forces 
starved out by reason of their excessive num- 
bers, no longer hesitated to resume his arms. 
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The sudden attack of the Gotlis, tliongh craftily 
made at the time of the Roman midday meal, 
failed through the valour of Hildiger, the com- 




mander of the poat who w th a small detach 
ment withstood the on«et until full succours 
could amie from the city 

The truce being thus openly violated Vit ges 
determined to strike one more bold a roke ere 
he broke up h s camp Select ng a port on of 
the wall unprotecte 1 either by high battlements 
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or towers, but defended bj the line of the river 
alone, he tampered successfullj with two citizens 
to drug the wine of the guards, and give the 
signal to the Goths to cross when all was safe. 
The remorse of one of the conspirators prompted 
him to disclose the villainy, and Vitiges received 
the first intelliirence of the failure of his scheme, 
from the convicted traitor himself; as with his 
nose slit and his ears cut off, he was brought into 
the Gothic camp mounted on an ass. Hard upon 
this failure, came the news that Rimini, the 
powerful Gothic city, had surrendered to the 
detachment which John the Sanguinary, had led 
out from Rome only a few days before, and that 
the Adriatic capital of the Gothic kingdom was 
menaced by the imperial forces. Despairing of 
success, Yitiges hesitated no longer to break up 
his camp, and march in all haste to the defence 
of Ravenna. For one year and nine days had 
his huge army lain before Rome, and had effected 
literally nothing against its fortifications or its 
garrison. On the 21st of March, 538, under 
cover of the burning palisades and huts of his 
camp, the Gothic king began slowly to recross 
the Milvian bridge. For a time, Belisarius re- 
strained the ardour of his troops, and allowed 
the enemy to retreat unmolested. No sooner, 
however, was the Gothic army divided by the 
river, than with all his available forces, the 
Roman general sallied out against the remnant 
still left on his side the stream. The attack was 
irresistible, and the confusion rapidly increased 
by the crowding of the Goths to the bridge, 
which was far too narrow to allow their columns 
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to pass over with any rapidity. The result may 
be conceived. Pressed together between the 
Romans and the river, and unable either to es- 
cape over the bridge or to receive aid by it, the 
Goths fell in thousands, whilst as many dashed 
helplessly into the river, only to meet their 
death in its waters. The Gotin'c rear was thus 
nearly annihilated, and the remnant that escaped 
the double death by steel and water, brought the 
saddest tidings to their comrades, as they rejoined 
them on their march towards Ravenna. The 
patience, the skill, and the perseverance of Beli- 
sarius had triumphed, and Rome was saved. 



SECTION 3.— THE FALL OF VrriGBS. 

Though thus baffled in their attempts to recover 
Rome, and seriously reduced in numbers by their 
late defeats, the Goths were still far 
more numerous than their oppo- 
nents, and capable of maintaining 
themselves for a long time in the l| 
strong cities and fortresses of cen- 
tral and northern Italy. In this 
sturdy resistance, which lingered c„,^ q, 
for more than another year, the vixiois. 
Goths were greatly assisted by the 
arrival of powerful reinforcements from Con- 
stantinople, under the command of the Eunuch 
Karses, which for some time became a source of 
weakness, instead of strength, to the forces of 
Belisarius. For years, as the treasurer of the 
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emperor, accustomed to live on the most inti- 
mate terms with his master, and to regard him- 
self, as he was looked on by others, as his second 
self, the ambitious Narses lamented the successes 
of the imperial arms, because they were not 
achieved under his command, and willingly list- 
ened to the suggestions of his flatterers, to resist 
the assumption of the cliief command by Beli- 
sarius, and seek to win to his own crown some of 
the laurels of his successful rival. To the requests 
of Belisarius, that he would unite his forces with 
him and proceed at once on important move- 
ments, Narses interposed frivolous delays, until 
he felt himself strong enough to thwart him 
openly in council, and to insist on, at least, an 
equal share of power with the preserver of Rome. 
It was in vain that Belisarius brought forward 
the letter of Justinian, in which he declared that 
" in sending Narses, our treasurer, to Italy, we 
have no intention that he should, in any degree^ 
control or direct the war;" and added, " we de- 
sire that Belisarius should still remain invested 
with supreme authority, and be implicitly obeyed 
in all undertakings for the public good." Narses 
took advantage of the concluding sentence, de- 
clared that the relief of Milan, which was then 
hard pressed by the Goths and Burgundians, was 
not " an undertaking for the public good," and 
refused to send a single man of his army to its 
succour. The result might be anticipated, Milan 
fell at the moment, when all too late, Narses 
consented to send some of his troops to its rescue. 
Again, when pressed at least to join in the siege 
of Urbino^ the military eunuch consented indeed« 
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bat soon broke up his camp and left its reduc- 
tion to the small forces of Belisarius. Happily 
BelisariuB succeeded in effecting, hj strategy, 
what he could not achieve bj main force, and 
Narses was cut to the heart, when, in his retreat 
at Rimini, he heard of the successes of his rival. 
The loss of Milan, ami the awful scenes of pillage 
and slaughter with which it was characterised^ 
forced Justinian to interfere and recal Narses 
from the scene of his dangerous obstinacy. For- 
tunate, indeed it was, that at this juncture Beli- 
sarins was restored to the reality of supreme 
command, and enabled to concentrate the whole 
Roman forces in Italy against a new enemy. 

In the spring of 539, urged by the entreaties 
of Vitiges, and bribed by the prospect of rich 
plunder in the plains of Italy, the Franks sud- 
denly poured into the country from the Alps, and 
soon showed themselves equally hostile to the 
Goths as to the Romans. Nine centuries had 
elapsed since Brennus had led the Gauls to the 
sack of Rome, and since then the tide of conquest 
had flowed back, and the dominions of the in- 
vaders had been added to the Roman empire. 
From this period the star of the inhabitants of 
Gaul was long in the ascendant, and it was only 
by foreign aid that the degenerate Italians could 
withstand the attacks of their former province. 
So diametrically opposite are the accounts of the 
Franks of this period, as related by cotemporary 
historians, that it is almost impossible to arrive 
at the truth. By the one writer they are held up 
as models of virtue and orthodoxy; by the other, 
denounced as savages and little better than idol- 
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aters. *' If we look," writes a late historian, " to 
the national chronicle of the Franks, it will 
appear to turn the balance against them, and to 
prove that like most nations in a rude state of 
society, they seldom distinguished ferocity from 
valour, or perfidiousness from stratagem.** Such 
were the barbarians, who to the number of at 
least 100,000 men, swarmed across the Alps, 
crossed the fords of the Po and Tessino un- 
opposed, and encamped on the plains, where the 
Goths, just returned from the siege of Milan, 
and an imperial detachment, awaited their ap- 
proach. Attacking both parties with equal viru- 
lence^ the Franks drove the Goths in confusion 
to Ravenna, whilst the Homans fell back in 
haste on their army at Fiesole. All central Italy 
was at their mercy, and their progress^ no longer 
opposed by enemies, was only at last arrested by 
famine. The prevalence of the war during the 
preceding year had effectually checked the 
harvest, and from neglect the scanty crops had 
withered in the summer before reaching ma-* 
turity. I'he invaders and the inhabitants soon 
fell alike a prey to the pressure of famine and 
the consequent attacks of disease. The great 
historian of these days, Procopius, the secretary 
and friend of Belisarius, describes their sufferings 
in vivid language — " He saw starving wretches 
fling themselves down upon herbs and grasses, 
and make a faint attempt to tear them from the 
ground; but their enfeebled strength often failed 
them, and they expired in their effort. He saw 
their bodies left,- as they fell, to blacken in the 
sun, and displaying corruption in its most hideous 
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forms. Tet the ghastly aspect of the dead was 
exceeded bj that of the survivors. Their livid 
hue is compared bj him to the colour of an ex« 
tinguished torch, and their skin seemed closely 
adhering to their bones : their haggard features 
seemed distorted with a wild and fearful expres* 
sion, and a gleam of maniac fury shone forth 
from their hollow eyes. Sometimes their lips 
were seen to drip with blood, from devouring the 
severed limbs of their lifeless companions; yet 
even the birds of prey hurried from the carcasseSi 
after seeking in vain for some nourishment from 
these dry and withered remains.*' Of the dis-* 
tresses of the Franks, Belisarius took advantage ; 
and whilst he concentrated his forces to oppose 
their march, suggested to their king the danger 
he ran of perhaps losing' his own dominions 
whilst vainly endeavouring to extend their limits. 
The preparations of Belisarius, backed as they 
were by the losses occasioned by famine and 
disease, had a powerful effect upon the Franks, 
und, without a further struggle, the huge army, 
reduced at least one third in its numbers, retired 
over the Alps laden with the plunder of Italy. 

Thus freed from his new enemy, Belisarius 
redoubled his exertions against the remnant of 
the Goths. Osimo, the last of their strong 
fortresses on the road to Ravenna, soon surrren- 
dered, and the Boman army moved in full force 
against the hitherto impregnable Hadriatic capi« 
tal of the Gothic kingdom. But though the 
fortifications were stupendous, and the morasses 
that hemmed in Ravenna were all but imper- 
viouSy dissensions within soon paved the way to 

I 
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the reduction of this stronghold. Vitiges, broken 
in spirit, had once more recourse to negotiations, 
whilst Malasontha, the Gothic queen, conspired 
with Belisarius, and fired the stores and gra- 
naries on which the garrison depended. Every- 
thing seemed to combine to ensure the surrender 
of Ravenna, and the extinction of the Gothic 
kingdom, when the timidity of Justinian nearly 
frustrated the years of war and strategy in which 
Belisarius had been engaged. Threatened with 
a war by the Persian king, who had been per- 
suaded into it by the Gothic ambassadors, Jus- 
tinian suddenly called the Gothic envoys into his 
presence and concluded a treaty, by which the 
provinces north of the Po, and half the treasures 
of Ravenna were secured to Vitiges, with the 
title of king. Determined to achieve the success 
that appeared to await him, Belisarius refused to 
confirm the imperial treaty, and the Goths de- 
clined to accept terms which were not guaranteed 
by the successful warrior. In their despair they 
sought to tempt him by the offer of the Italian 
crown, if he would but place himself at the head 
of their nation, trusting that the conduct of Jus- 
tinian would prove a sufficient excuse for his 
thus listening to the dictates of ambition and 
interest. Pretending to listen to their sugges- 
tions, Belisarius obtained permission to enter 
Ravenna with his troops, having assured its in- 
habitants and its garrison of their personal safety^ 
and when once in safe possession of the city, de- 
clared his unswerving loyalty to the emperor, 
and restored the Gothic capital to the empire. 
The emperor, whom he thus served so faithfully. 
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equally with the powerful nation whose crown he 
refused, were utterly unable to appreciate the 
motives of the Roman general. They could not 
but believe that he meditated treachery. Beli- 
sarius, however, was not to be moved either by 
the coldness of his emperor or the solicitations 
of the Goths. He persevered in his course of 
action, and after five years of incessant warfare, 
for the most part with forces absurdly inferior to 
that of his foe, he returned a second time to Con- 
stantinople with a barbarian monarch as his priso- 
ner, and laid a second kingdom at the feet of his 
sovereign. Beceived with respect and courtesy 
by Justinian, the Gothic king lived at his ease 
in Constantinople till he retired, like Gelimer, to 
a country estate. To the conqueror, jealousy 
and fear denied the honours of a public triumph. 
Beyond this insult Justinian dared not to go, as 
the second Persian war was beginning, and every 
one looked to the conqueror of Africa and Italy, 
and to him alone, to bring to a successful issue the 
impending contest. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SECOND PERSIAN WAR. 

Thoxtoh the peace with Persia was broken 
early .in the spring of 540, and Belisarius had 
returned by that time from his latest conquests 
in Italy, fear and jealousy prevented Justinian 
from at first entrusting the conduct of the new 
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war to the most skilful and popular of his com- 
manders. For more than a year Belisarius re- 
mained inactive at Constantinople; whilst Chos- 
roes, the Persian king, swept with resistless forces 
over the eastern provinces of the empire. Mov- 
ing from Babylon with a powerful army, the Per- 
sian crossed the Roman frontier at Cicesium, and 
in an inconceivably short time captured the chief 
towns that lay between that and Antioch. To 
the rescue of the capital of Syria, Germanus, the 
emperor's nephew, was sent in vain. Pressing 
the siege with vigour, Chosroes soon took the 
city by storm, decimated its inhabitants, and com- 
mitted its buildings to the flames. The panic- 
stricken emperor sued in vain for peace on rea-^ 
sonable terms. Nothing less than the surrender 
of a vast tract of territory and the payment of 
tribute would satisfy the Persian conqueror ; and 
even whilst the terror-stricken ambassadors re- 
turned to learn Justinian's decision on these 
humiliating terms, Chosroes would not grant a 
truce, but hastened on with his successes, and 
added Seleucia and other cities to his list of 
captures. Elated by his conquests, and con- 
vinced by the defenceless state of Syria that 
Palestine, and even Constantinople, was within 
his power, Chosroes refused to accept the terms 
he had offered, when the ambassadors of Jus- 
tinian returned with the imperial ratification of 
the degrading treaty. Breaking up from before 
Edessa the Persian made a sudden march on 
Dara. The skill and courage of the garrison » 
however, frustrated his perfidious attempt, and 
he was soon glad to take a bribe to retire into 
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his own territories to prepare for the next cam* 
paign. 

Thas forced into a war, and compelled to trust 
to the sword alone, Justinian at length entrusted 
the command of the eastern frontier to the vete* 
ran Belisarius. Hurrying to Dara, where he 
arrived at the clo&e of the spring of 541, Belisa- 
rius endeavoured to reorganize the mere mob of 
soldiers which he found there, without discipline 
or spirit, and accustomed to regard the Persians 
as invincible. Numerous Saracen allies, indeed, 
hastened to his standard, allured bj the prospect 
of plunder; but the general knew full well that 
little trust could be reposed in such fickle savages. 
Both parties at last prepared to move, and with 
singular adroitness contrived to evade each other, 
and to pursue their conquests at the same moment 
in distant parts of the respective empires. 

Whilst Chosroes moved northward to the line 
of coast country on the east of the Euxine, the 
present seat of the Russian fortresses that hemmed 
in the country of the Circassians, and which have 
been destroyed by the £nglish and French fleets, 
Belisarius marched to the south-east upon the 
strong city of Nisibis. The prospect of easily 
expelling the small Boman garrison, from what 
is probably the modern Souchum Kaleh, aided as 
he was by the warlike tribes that inhabited that 
portion of the Caucasian country, and who were 
disgusted at the tyranny of their Boman protec- 
tor, induced Chosroes to neglect the defence of 
his own territory, trusting to the strength of his 
garrisons, and to the terror to which his pre- 
vious success had subjected his opponents. 

I 3 
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The policy of Belisariusi was to make a sudden 
movement in the neighbourhood of Nisibis, as if 
about to lay siege to that fortress, and then to 
halt, in the hopes of drawing out the Persian 
garrison, and thus engaging them in the open 
field, and then, if successful, reducing the city 
with greater ease, or perhaps carrying it at a run 
as the defeated fugitives hurried into its gates. 
The impatience and self-confidence of two of his 
officers frustrated his designs. Hastening with 
their own detachments before the walls, they 
were surprised, and all but destroyed by the 
garrison, and only rescued by the advance of 
Belisarius with the main body of the army. 
Against these latter troops the efforts of the 
Persians were useless, and after a short struggle 
they fled in confusion to their strong walls. Beli- 
sarius, however, felt that a new policy was called 
for, and without hesitation broke up from before 
Nisibis, marched thirty miles further into the 
Persian territory, and suddenly laid siege to the 
city of Sisauranum. This unexpected attack 
met with immediate success. Without stores to 
stand a siege, and with their city crowded with 
the fugitives that hurried into it from all sides, 
resistance was hopeless. On merciful terms the 
city was surrendered, its garrison sent to Con- 
stantinople, and its walls razed to the ground. 
From this place Belisarius was soon glad to retire* 
The heat of the climate had already begun to 
tell on his soldiers, and disease had become more 
formidable than the weapons of the foe. It was 
in vain that he waited day after day in expecta-* 
tion of being joined by his Saracen allies, who 
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had been detnched, and were now doing a little 
marauding for their own benefit, and daily in- 
creasing the distance between them and Belisa- 
rius. Thus pressed, and fearful of risking another 
battle so far from his own territories, Belisarius 
gave the word for retreatino:, and retired at the 
moment when his unlooked-for successes had 
forced Chosroes to leave his new conquests, and 
hasten to the defence of his ancestral provinces. 
The recal of Belisarius enabled Chosroes to 
open the campaign of the next spring with every 
prospect of success, as the generals to whom the 
command of the eastern frontier was entrusted, 
neither encountered him in the open field, nor 
determined on any combined plan of defensive 
operations. With a boldness that such opponents 
warranted, the Persian king determined to neglect 
the towns and cities on his immediate frontier, 
and to march at once through the heart of Syria 
to Palestine, and add the second city of the east 
to his conquests. The speed with which each of 
the imperial generals betook himself with his 
own detachment to some fortress, favoured this 
plan of operations, and had not he been tempted 
to delay before one town on his road — that of 
Sergiopolis — the probability is that Chosroes 
would have reduced Jerusalem ere Belisarius 
could be sent to its rescue. As in every previous 
occasion of real danger, Justinian sent for his 
veteran general, nnd with renewed powers, hur- 
ried him to the Syrian frontier. The skulking 
commanders besought *him to follow their plnn 
of operations, and confine himself within the 
fortifications they had chosen. But Belisarius 
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reproving their cowardice and their selfisbnesSy 
ordered them at once to join his standard, with 
every available man and horse they could muster. 

The army which the general of the east thus 
gathered to his colours was inferior to that of 
the Persian, not only in numbers but in disci* 
pline, and at first utterly unfit to cope with the 
enemy in the open field. With a boldness of 
strategy, which mark the great soldier, Belisarius 
determined to take advantage of his opponent's 
hazardous experiment, and instead of facing himi 
in Syria, or defending the passes into Palestine, to 
throw himself between Chosroes and Persia, and 
endanger that monarch's communications with his 
own capital at the very moment when he was in 
the full tide of his victorious march on Jerusalem. 
The boldness of the movement fairly frightened 
Chosroes, and he at once arrested his onward 
march, and despatched an envoy to the Boman 
camp, nominally to complain that Justinian had 
not sent ambassadors to conclude the promised 
peace, but really to observe and report on the 
strength of the army which now lay between him 
and Persia. But he little knew the man with 
whom he had now to deal. Anticipating the 
design of the Persian, with some 6fiO0 picked 
horsemen, Belisarius advanced to the Euphrates, 
some distance from his camp, and whilst a small 
squadron of Armenian horse appeared to guard 
the passage, ordered the bulk of his men to dis* 
perse themselves in apparent security as if engaged 
in hunting, and intent only on the chase and its 
excitements. 

Bound the tent of the general stood a select 
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corps of barbarians, Goths, Heruli, Yandals, and 
Illyrians, recalling by their native dresses and 
arms the latest conquests of Belisarius. The 
scene had its desired effect on the Persian envoy, 
who readily believed that he saw only a detach- 
ment of the great army that lay between his 
sovereign and his country, and all the more, 
when with well assumed self-confidence and 
proper pride, Belisarius rebuked the envoy for 
the treachery of his master, and abashed him by 
the haughtiness of his demeanour. Fully im- 
pressed with the numbers and discipline of the 
Roman army, the best half of which he little 
thought that he had seen at that interview, the 
envoy hastened back to Chosroes with his report. 
The Persian king felt the danger of his position, 
and at once returned on his former track, only 
too glad to escape, by the intentional retirement 
of Belisarius from his line of march, who was 
equally glad to ensure the retreat of an enemy 
whom he could not expect to defeat, but could 
only hope to deceive. His success met with its 
now accustomed return, his immediate recal, and 
left Syria once more a prey to the spirit of Chos- 
roes, which rose and fell as Belisarius appeared 
at or retired from the command of the frontier. 
At this time, however, the Roman empire was 
saved by the hand of God, and the devastating 
progress of the plague which swept the east at 
the close of 543, and even extended to Europe, 
proved as strong a defence to Syria and Palestine 
as the terrors of the name of Belisarius. 

During the last two campaigns the conduct of 
his wife Antonina, had brought much trouble 
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and misery to Belisarius. Originally an actress 
of bad character, but undoubted talents, she had 
thoroughly enslaved the mind of her husband, 
and blinded him to her gross misdeeds. At last, 
however, her conduct was too openly licentioua 
to escape even his eyes, and Belisarius was forced 
to see and to believe in his own dishonour, as the 
world had done many a year before. In the em- 
press of Justinian, a sister of the same profession, 
Antonina had found a staunch friend and patron. 
By her influence Belisarius was ordered by his 
sovereign to pardon his wife, and take her back. 
The abilities of Antonina soon enabled her to 
recover her former power over her husband, and if 
not to persuade him of her innocence, to induce 
him to punish those who had volunteered to prove 
her guilt, whilst the dread of Chosroes forced 
Justinian to restore to favour the general on 
whom he trusted for the preservation of his east- 
ern provinces. 

From the last war, however, against the Per- 
sians, Belisarius was recalled with apparent friend- 
ship, but really with the intention of punishment, 
and probably of death. During the campaign, 
the reported failing of the health of Justinian, had 
led the general and his next in command to speak 
their mind as to the right of the next male heir 
to succeed to the throne instead of the empress 
Theodora. Such an intimation inflamed the anger 
alike of the empress and her doating husband, 
and the recal of its author was at once ordered. 
Every mark of confidence and friendship however 
was retained till he was within their power, lest 
he should raise the standard of revolt, and 
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dethrone the soyereign be bad so long and faith- 
fully served. No sooner had the general reached 
the capita), than he was degraded from his rank, 
his treasures seized, and his personal guards re- 
moved from his command. Every one who wished 
to stand well with the emperor and the empress 
kept aloof from the disgraced warrior, whilst the 
rabble, ever ready to insult an unprotected man, 
scoffed at him as he rode by with his now mean 
and squalid train, and heaped insults on the head 
they had so lately received with every demon^ 
stration of honour. Theodora, influenced by her 
friend in guilt, Antonina, determined to take 
this opportunity of restoring the character of 
the latter. As the price of his pardon, he was 
forced to recal all his suspicions, and his life, he 
was assured, was spared solely at the intercession 
of his wife. Antonina was too wily not to take 
advantage of such a moment, and Belisarius once 
more became her affectionate, confiding, and sub- 
missive husband. A heavy fine, and a few months 
more obscurity, completed the sufferings of the 
warrior. How much longer they might have 
continued may be doubted, had not the position 
of affairs in Italy called for the immediate pre* 
sence of the conqueror of Vitiges. 
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CHAPTER V- 

THE SECOND GOTHIC WAR 

The last campaign in which our hero was en- 
gaged, though practically ineffective in its results, 
displayed his talents as a general, and the fertility 
of his resources far more than those which con- 
cluded with the capture of the Vandal and Gothic 
kings. It was the struggle of genius against 
brute power, of intelligent heroism against barba- 
rian savageness. Tlie victories indeed were for 
the time abortive, but their value was found, and 
their importance proved, in the successful cam- 
paigns of Narses, to which they proved so glo- 
rious an introduction. 

The rapid demoralization of the newly ac- 
quired imperial dominion in Italy, immediately 
on the departure of Belisarius in 510, proved 
beyond all question the inestimable value of 
his services, not only as a general but as a 
statesman. At that time, the city of Pavia alone 
delayed its submission, and would in all proba- 
bility have surrendered, had not Belisarius been 
recalled. On this nucleus, by the ignorance and 
rapacity of the generals to whom the command 
and government of Italy was then entrusted, 
within a few months was raised a revolt that 
revived the glories of the reign of Theodoric in 
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those of his descendant Totila. Weighed down 
with extortions, the Italians sighed for a return 
of the Gothic rule, and prepared to accept an 
Arian king rather than he ruined hy orthodox 
generals, whilst the open peculation of the com- 
manders reduced the troops to the lowest pitch 
of efficiency, and thus prepared the way for the 
rapid progress of the Gothic arms. 

The new sovereign of the Goths was Totila, 
a distant descendant of Yitiges, a chief whose 
military merit is proved hy his rapid successes, 
whose temper was fierce, vindictive, and un- 
sparing, and whose few virtues were those of 
a bold, daring, energetic barbarian. Faithful to 
his word, and rigid in enforcing the discipline of 
his army, he won the respect of his foes, and 
much of the confidence of the Italians, who 
preferred his uncompromising, unvarying jus- 
tice, with all its severity, to the lax injustice of 
the imperial commanders. That his country- 
men had done wisely in their choice, there could 
be no doubt. In a few weeks he had raised an 
army, and, whilst the Romans lay idle in Ra- 
venna, had swept Italy from the gates of Pa via 
to those of Verona. Until aroused by the stern 
commands and reproofs of the emperor, the 
Roman generals remained quietly at Ravenna, 
and saw city after city fall before Totila without 
making a move in their defence. When at last 
they did pluck up courage to face the Goth 
their defeat was total, and the whole of Italy 
lay open to Totila, with many cities to reduce 
but no army to encounter. Leaving the reduc- 
tion of the cities of central Italy for a space, 
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Totila passed at once into its southern districts, 
and whilst his generals rapidly reduced Apulia 
and Calabria, himself invested and soon captured 
the strong port of Naples, notwithstanding the 
attempt of the Roman general Maximius, whom 
Justinian had sent in haste to preserve Italy to 
the empire. Levelling the walls of Naples so as 
to deprive the Romans of so convenient a for- 
tress for the future, Totila now marched direct 
on Rome, where his letters had already given 
vitality and power to the old partizans of the 
Gothic monarchy. 

It was at this crisis of the Italian affairs, when 
the imperial generals admitted that all was lost, 
that Justinian placed the Italian command in the 
hands of Belisarius, but took good care to render 
it almost practically useless by withholding from 
him such troops as were necessary for so great 
an undertaking as the suppression of the revolt 
of Totila. Belisarius, however, never despaired, 
and with little more than a handful of his old 
veterans, and some four thousand Thracian vo- 
lunteers he traversed Thrace, embarked at Salo- 
na, and landed in haste at Ravenna. The mere 
report of his arrival arrested the onward course 
of Totila, and for a time gave hope of the 
rescue of Italy from the Goths. The barbarian, 
however, soon discovered what a mere handful 
of men Belisarius commanded, and returned to 
his investment of Rome, whilst the Roman gene- 
ral, glad to be able to save some few of the 
minor forts that had not as yet surrendered, 
sent the most urgent requests to Justinian for 
aid, and brought plainly before him the absur- 
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ditj of supposing that he could reconquer Italj 
bj the mere terror of his name. '' The troops 
already stationed in Italy ,** he wrote, " are de- 
ficient both in numbers and courage. Their 
minds have been debased and enslayed by re- 
peated defeats ; and no sooner do the barbarians 
approach, than they relinquish their horses, and 
cast their arms on the ground. To raise any 
taxes is impracticable, since the provinces 
are in possession of the enemy, and the long 
arrear of pay of the soldiers loosens every tie of 
discipline and duty. A debtor is little able to 
command. Be assured that the best part of your 
army has already gone over to the Goths." The 
plain speaking of the hero at last had its effect 
on Justinian and his counsellors, though its be- 
nefits were seriously diminished by the dilatori- 
ness of officials. Worn out with waiting, Beli- 
sarius retired to the coast of Epirus to meet the 
reinforcements, and determined to sail across 
from thence to the mouth of the Tiber, when he 
felt strong enough to succour Rome, instead of 
passing his troops over to Ravenna, and thence 
forcing his way through the Gothic army to the 
walls of the imperial city. 

Totila pressed the blockade of Rome with that 
severity and closeness which the immense num- 
bers of his forces enabled him to impose. Within 
its walls Bessas, with a chosen garrison of 3,000 
men, by his avarice enhanced the trials of the 
blockade, and secretly rejoiced in the continuance 
of the siege, which enabled him to sell his stores 
at famine prices. According to the historian, 
the commander of Rome doled out corn at the 
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fearful price of seven pieces of gold for a measare 
of about a bushel and a half ; whilst for an ox, 
his tariff rose to fifty broad pieces. With such 
prices even the rich could not long contend ; 
whilst the poor were glad to support life on a 
tasteless mixture of three parts bran to one of 
fiour, and regarded the carcass of a dead liorse 
aff a treasure and a luxury. Even this food failed 
them at last, and the wretched inhabitants were 
glad to support their failing existence on the 
nettles and rank grasses that grew among the 
ruins of the temples and palaces of heathen 
Rome. In vain did they beseech Bessas either 
to open his granaries or let them depart from 
the city. To the rich he was, indeed^ willing- 
to sell the right of leaving the city of death, but 
for the poor he had only reproofs and punish- 
ments, from which many a victim sought relief in 
suicide. 

Such was the condition of Rome when Beli- 
earius, having at last collected reinforcements in 
Epirus, set sail with the bulk of them for the 
Tiber's mouth, whilst another portion landed at 
Gtranto, with the intention of fighting their way 
up from thence to the rear of the Gothic forces 
before Rome. From the latter forces, however, 
he received no aid, so cowardly or disaffected 
was their commander. No sooner had Belisarius 
entered the port of Rome with his fleet than he 
prepared to make a vigorous attempt to succour 
the city. Unable to contend with the Roman 
fleet on its own element, Totila had raised a 
strong structure some twelve miles below the 
city, connecting the two banks of the river by 
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a solid wooden bridge, at either end of which 
were raised two lofty towers, each garrisoned by 
200 Goths, and well stored with engines of de- 
fence. Besides these, a strong chain of iron 
stretched across the stream, defended at both 
ends by divisions of picked bowmen. But the 
fertility of design, for which Belisarius was so 
justly renowned, was far more than a match for 
the rude devices of the Goth. Whilst his cavalry 
advanced along the public road, and thus com- 
manded the attention of the enemy, his footmen^ 
in 200 large and heavy boats, well defended by 
raised planks from the archery of the enemy, 
moved up the stream, preceded by two large 
vessels linked together, whose decks bore a castle 
loftier than the towers of the Gothic bridge, and 
well stored with every kind of combustible. The 
weight of the mass soon broke the chain, whilst 
the archers from the boats easily dispersed its 
Gothic defenders on the banks. In a few mi- 
nutes the floating fire-ship had been chained to 
the Gothic barrier, itfi magazine lighted, and 
with fearful rapidity one of the towers consumed, 
with the whole of its garrison. Victory sat on 
the helm of Belisarius, and Rome had been then 
saved, if all had done their duty as well as those 
who fought under his eye at the bridge of the 
Goths. The commander of Rome, however, who 
had been required to make a diversion from the 
city, remained immoveable, unwilling, probably, 
by contributing to the success of Belisarius, to 
cut off so lucrative a source of income as the 
sufferings of the Romans afforded him. Isaac, 
on the contrary, the young commander to whom 
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he had entrusted the defence of the port, and had 
strictly enjoined to keep his little garrison within 
its walls, over excited at the reported success of 
Belisarius, hastened to attack the Goths, and 
suffered defeat and captivity. Deeply impressed 
with the value of the port to such an army aa 
his, Belisarius hastened hack to its defence on 
the news of Isaac's defeat, and in the moment of 
victory was forced to leave Rome to the avarice 
of Bessas and the cruelty of Totila. 

Thus, at the moment of its rescue, Rome was 
fated to fall, thanks to the apathy of Justinian and 
the avarice of Bessas. The selfish policy of its com- 
mander, however, eventually worked out his own 
ruin. Engrossed by his anxiety to make money 
of the sufferings of the people, Bessas had gradu- 
ally neglected his military duties, and allowed the 
discipline of his garrison to fall into disorder. 
Thus it arose that some Isaurian soldiers were 
enabled to hold frequent communication with the 
enemy, and to offer to open to them the gates 
which they guarded. With more than usual 
caution, the Gothic king delayed to accept their 
offer till he had thoroughly inspected the locality, 
and assured himself that it was suitable for his 
object. The delay caused the secret to creep out ; 
but so wedded was Bessas to his money making, 
that he paid no attention to the rumour. On 
the night of the 17th of December, 546, the 
Goths occupied the proffered post, hewed down 
the gate, and in a few hours were in full posses- 
sion of Rome, without hardly a show of resis- 
tance on the part of the garrison. The troops 
of Bessas, accompanied by some of the still rich 
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patricians, fled at once, and the Groth wisely 
refused to interfere with their escape. The pro- 
bability is, that the governor and the nobles were 
all in agreement with Totila. Thus was Rome 
taken before the eyes of Belisarius, at the moment 
when she might have been saved, and the king- 
dom of Italy at the same time, had the subordi* 
nate generals of the empire emulated the heroism 
and loyalty of their military chief. 

Whilst the conqueror repaired to the shrine of 
St. Peter, to offer his thanks for his successes, 
his attendants offered up as human sacrifices, 
little short of a hundred citizens and soldiers in 
the Church's porch. The Christianised barba- 
rian had not as yet shaken off the remnant of 
his old heathenism. With these victims, how- 
ever, the sacrifices ceased, and the soldiers were 
restricted to pillage, and compelled to spare the 
masses of helpless citizens that begged for mercy. 
Over elated by his victory, Totila sought to make 
it the foundation of a peace with Justinian, and 
to secure by treaty the fruits of his successes. 
To his overtures, Justinian wisely replied that 
he had left all to Belisarius, and that with him, 
at any rate, the first conditions must be arranged. 
The indignant chief determined to avenge on the 
stones of Rome, the insult he considered himself 
to have received. Already he had thrown down 
large masses of her walls, and burned numerous 
private dwellings ; but now he decreed that Rome 
should be levelled with the ground, and her 
foundations degraded to a sheep-walk. Fire and 
the mattock were already at work on her build- 
ings, when a letter from Belisarius to his proud 
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foe averted the destruction. " The most mighty 
heroes," wrote the Roman, " and the wisest states- 
men, have always considered it their pride to 
adorn a city with new and stately buildings, while 
on the other hand to destroy those which exists 
has been reserved for the dull ferocity of savages, 
careless of the sentence which posterity will pass 
upon them. Of all the cities which the sun 
beholds in its course, none can vie with Rome, 
in size, splendour, or renown. It has not been 
raised by the genius of one man, or the labour 
of a single age. The august assembly of the 
republican senate, and the long train of munifi- 
cent emperors have, by the progressive and ac- 
cumulated toil of centuries, and by the most lavish 
expenditure of wealth, brought this capital to 
its present high and acknowledged eminence* 
Every foreign country has furnished architects 
for its construction, artists for its ornament, and 
the slow result of their joint labours, has be- 
queathed to us the noblest monument of ancient 
glory. A blow aimed at these venerable fabrics, 
will resound equally through past and future 
ages. It will rob the illustrious dead of the 
trophies of their fame, it will rob unborn gene- 
x^tions of the proud and cheering prospect which 
these trophies would afford them. Consider also, 
that one of two events must occur. You will in 
this war either obtain a final victory over the 
imperial forces, or. yourself be subdued. Should 
your cause prevail, you would, by the havoc 
which you meditate, overthrow, not a hostile 
city, but your own ; while your present forbear- 
toce would preserve for you the first and fairest 
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possession of your crown. If, on the contrary, 
fortune should declare against you, your mercy 
to Rome will be rewarded by the mercy of the 
conqueror to you; but none could, be expected 
from the emperor, after the desolation of his 
ancient capital. What benefit, therefore, in any 
case can arise to you, from so barbarous an out- 
rage ? All mankind have now their eyen turned 
towards you ; your fame trembles in the balance, 
and will incline to one scale or the other as 
you act on this occasion. Such as are the 
deeds of princes, such will be their character? 
in history." 

The plain speaking of the imperial general 
prevailed with the barbarian chief, and at length 
after many a perusal of this admirable letter, 
he dismissed tJie envoy of Belisarius with his 
royal promise to spare the city. Little did he 
then think, as with his victorious squadrons, he 
marched from its gates followed by a long train 
of captives, that his wily adversary was on the 
eve of recapturing the city, and that he, proud 
and victorious as he then was, should have to fight 
his way back again into her gates. Yet such was 
the event that now impended. With a boldness of 
conception and execution, that savours rather of 
knight-errantry than strategy, and is only to be 
paralleled by the deeds of Lord Peterborough in 
Spain, in modern days, Belisarius determined to 
take advantage of the march of Totila to the 
siege of Bavenna, to throw himself into Borne 
with the small band Le commanded, repair its 
shattered ramparts in haste, and trust to hold out 
the imperial city against the Gothic host, when 
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its leader should turn back again to inyest or 
storm its walls. 

For forty days since the inarch of Totila, 
Rome had remained desolate, almost entirely 
deserted by her inhabitants, and a lair for wolves 
and outcasts. Without a warning, in February, 
547, leaving only one small squadron at the port, 
Belisarius entered her half-ruined walls and re- 
animated her deserted dwellings. From all sides 
the inhabitants poured back to their beloved city, 
and aided in repairing the breaches in the fortifi* 
cations, whilst from the port, fleet after fleet of 
com ships from Sicily, long before prepared for 
the relief of Bessas, sailed up the river, and dis- 
charged their welcome stores into the empty 
granaries. With his numbers replenished by the 
villagers of the vicinity, whom the stores of corn 
attracted to the city, Belisarius laboured night 
and day to close up the gaps in the walls, and 
hastened to All up the breaches with a pile of 
fragments, gathered from any and every source, 
since neither time nor occasion admitted of the 
construction of a regular wall. Beyond these 
strong but shapeless bulwarks, a deep ditch 
added to their strength, whilst the place of the 
gates which Totila had destroyed, was replaced 
by open barriers, guarded by picked men, on 
whose courage and fidelity he could depend far 
better than on wood or iron. 

The news of the glorious exploit of Belisarius 
soon reached Totila as he lay before Ravenna. 
Maddened at the mere report^ he delayed not a 
moment to break up his camp ; and on the twenty- 
sixth day after Belisarius had entered deserted 
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Rome, appeared with the vanguard of hit masses 
before its walls, on the Tuscan side of the city. 
On the morrow he ordered the assault, and in 
person led on his troops, seeking to animate 
them by the recklessness of his individual daring. 
But he had to do with an enemy not only as 
brave as himself, but far more than his match in 
strategy, and with forces which, though compara- 
tively small, were animated by the best spirit, 
in consequence of the presence of their hero and 
the extraordinary success of his latest exploit. 
Again and again, day after day, the Goths were 
led up to the rude, but strong barriers, and as 
uniformly overwhelmed by missiles, and then 
driven back in confusion by gallant sorties, under 
the lead of Belisarius himself. In the last of 
these encounters, it was with difficulty that the 
royal standard of Totila was rescued from the 
rout; and so complete was the defeat, that the 
Goth was forced to leave his prize unconquered, 
and to retreat in haste to Tivoli. Thus, for the 
second time, was Rome recovered and saved by 
Belisarius, and the keys of the imperial city 
sent in triumph to Justinian by his great general. 
As in many previous instances, the glorious 
successes of Belisarius were rendered inoperative 
by the apathy or envy of his master, Justinian* 
Instead of being powerfully reinforced, and thus 
enabled to follow up with his accustomed success 
the defeated Goths, who were not only broken in 
spirit by their losses, but rendered disaffected to 
their king by his misfortunes, after long delays 
he was ordered to leave a garrison in Borne and 
move down to Lucania with his troops, wher« 
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the Catholic inhabitants had raised the standard 
of revolt against their Ariaa masters. Here, 
again^ success would have followed his standard 
had it not been for the remissness of his sub- 
ordinates, who, careless of the proper defence of 
the mountain passes, allowed Totila to penetrate 
into the position, and rendered it a task of the 
utmost difficulty for Belisarius to save his army 
from entire destruction. And now came the news 
from Constantinople that he was to be recalled 
from the theatre of his victories, under the excuse 
of being required for the war that still lingered with 
the Persians on the coasts of the Black Sea. Great 
though his achievements had been, proving him, 
as Gibbon says, ^' a more consummate master of 
the art of war than in the season of his prosperity, 
when he presented two captive kings before the 
throne of Justinian," they had no glittering 
triumphs to point to, and offered the long wished 
for mark for his numerous rivals and detractors. 
In the autumn of ^48, Belisarius finally retired 
from Italy, and the war was allowed to linger 
under other commanders. The result may be 
conceived. In less than a year, despite the brave 
defence offered by the garrison left in the city by 
Belisarius, Rome was recovered by Totila ; and 
from that day till the arrival of Narses the 
Gothic kingdom revived, and Italy was all but 
restored to that nation. With Narses, however, 
was revived the system of Belisarius, with the 
additional advantage of full and frequent succour 
from Constantinople, and the most absolute 
powers of command. The resistance of Totila 
VM long and brave; but he could not stand 
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against the skill and power of the imperial com- 
mander, and he closed his long struggle for power 
and fame on the bloodj field of Tagina. His 
successor, Teias, endeavoured to prolong the 
contest, but in vain. For the fifth time during 
the reign of Justinian, Borne was recovered by 
the imperial arms in 552, and in the March of the 
following year the last king of the Goths sold his 
life dearly in a glorious, but unavailing, struggle 
on the banks of the Sarno, a little river that 
fiows into the bay of Naples. The work of Beli- 
sarius had been completed by the eunuch Narses. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE LAST DAYS OF BELISARIUS. 

At the moment of his return from Italy, Belisa- 
rius had nearly fallen a victim to his well-known 
loyalty to his sovereign. Relying on the pre- 
sumed wish of Justinian's nephew, German us, 
to supplant his aged uncle on the throne, Artaban 
and Arsaces, two Armenian generals, whose 
exploits in Africa had raised them to important 
commands, determined to avenge a private quarrel 
with the emperor, by his assassination and the 
elevation of his nephew. They had, however, 
miscalculated on the feelings of Germanus, who 
at once revealed the plot and aided in the trial of 
the conspirators. As part of that conspiracy, 
and as a deed of vital importance to its success, 
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was the aasaBsination of Belisarins, who they 
feared would at the first intelligence raise an 
army in Thrace and march to the rescue of his 
sovereign. Fortunately for him, the plot was 




discovered before he landed, and thus an acci- 
dental delay saved him from the dagger of the 
assassin. 

The next eleven years of hi^ life afford no 
remarkable occurrence. The jealousy of the 
emperor prevented his employment in the defence 
of the empire, whilst the wretched system car- 
ried out by JuBtinian, of endeavouring to bribe off 
instead of defeating the barbarians that threat- 
ened the borders of the empire, and to distract 
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their attention hj exciting quarrels between their 
tribes, tended to the rapid demoralization of the 
imperial forces, and soon left no real army for 
Belisarius to command. As chief of the imperial 
guards, Belisarius occupied the post of honour in 
Constantinople; but his advice had evidentlj 
little weight, and despite his warnings, the army 
was soon frittered away in small detachments in 
distant provinces, and the defence of the capital 
left to troops without courage, skill or discipline. 

Such was the position of affairs when the winter 
of 559, the thirty-second year of Justinian's reign, 
the barbarians, who were afterwards known as 
Bulgarians, passed the ice of the Danube, ad- 
vanced with rapid marches into Thrace, and 
there divided their forces so as to overrun Greece, 
and menace Constantinople at the same time* 
Though the Bulgarian chief led no more than 
7,000 horsemen in his advance on Constanti- 
nople, the cowardice of the inhabitants of the 
country multiplied them fourfold, and without 
even a show of resistance, the country was swept 
by the invaders, churches and convents sacked 
equally with forts and houses, and crowds of cap- 
tives hurried along in the train of the victors, 
without regard to age, sez, or sickness. The 
ruin to which every kind of fortification had been 
allowed to run, removed all impediment from 
the advance of the chief to the village of Me- 
lantas, within twenty miles of the capital, on the 
banks of the Athyras, the very same spot where 
seventy years before Theodoric the Great had 
halted in the reign of Zeno. 

Constantinople was panic-stricken at the re- 
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ports which the crowds of fugitives from the 
villages brought with them in their fight. The 
fear pervaded every rank from the emperor to 
the peasant, and the sea was soon covered with 
ships and barges laden with valuables, prepared 
for flight ; and even the churches were stripped 
of their ornaments, which were hastily brought 
for safety within the walls of the capital. At 
such a moment every eye turned to the aged and 
neglected veteran, the conqueror of Africa and 
Italy. Without a murmur at previous neglects, 
or a thought of his own danger, the aged Belisa- 
rius resumed his long unused armour, assembled 
about 300 of his old warriors, whom he mounted 
by pressing the horses from the imperial stables 
and the amphitheatre, and followed by a multitude 
of raw recruits, hastened to face the barbarians 
at the village of Ghettos. Misleading the barba- 
rians as to the number of his forces, by kindling 
numerous fires by night, and raising clouds of 
dust by day, the veteran prevented their onward 
march till he had gained time for the hasty forti- 
fication of his camp, and for the partial discipline 
his motley army. The Bulgarians, however, 
soon learned the truth of the case, and with undue 
confidence in their power, made a hasty onset on 
the Roman position. By the devices of Belisa- 
rius, the invaders were drawn into a narrow defile, 
the sides of which were lined with his undis- 
ciplined levies, who raised the shouts, and made 
the show of an army, whilst the few soldiers on 
whom he could rely, faced the barbarians. Thus 
he succeeded in defeating 2,000 tried warriors 
with dnly 300 veterans, with a loss of more than 
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400 men, and so terrified the invaders^ that with- 
out a moment's delay they broke up their campi 
and retreated in haste to the north. At the 
moment when he was preparing to follow up his 
success, and probably to crush his foe, the Court 
conspiracies compelled Justinian to recal his 
general, and slander was the only reward that 
awaited the saviour of the capital No sooner 
did the news of the recal of Belisarius reach the 
barbarians, than they halted, and retained pos- 
session of Thrace without hesitation, till what 
with bribes received from Justinian, and fears 
entertained, lest imperial ships should cut off 
their passage across the Danube, they allowed 
the emperor to buy a peace, and retired home-* 
wards, for a stipulated sum. 

From this date there is much doubt and con- 
fusion as to the real fate of Belisarius. Until the 
discovery, in 563, of the plot of Marcellus for the 
deposition of Justinian, he in all probability 
remained in peace and retirement, respected by 
the people, but envied and feared by the sovereign, 
whose throne he had adorned and saved. Dur- 
ing the examinations consequent on the discovery 
of the Maroelline plot, some of the domestics of 
Belisarius were drawn in and put to the torture. 
The result was their accusation of him as one of 
the conspirators, and his consequent trial, con- 
demnation, and sentence of death. From the 
final punishment he wcus, we are told, relieved 
only to suffer the hardly less fearful one of blind- 
ing, accompanied by the confiscation of his pro- 
perty. Liberty was indeed granted him, but the 
liberty only to beg ; and popular tradition pointed 
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to the Stone at the gate of a convent, at which 
he sat with his wooden platter, and begged a 
penny for Belisarius the general. The spectacle 
of the beggared, blinded conqueror of Africa and 
Italy, operated a change of feeling in his favour ; 
for the last year of his life he was restored at 
least to a competency, and died in peace and 
comparative luxury, lamented by those who re- 
membered his great deeds, and more so by such 
as foresaw the rapidly approaching days of the 
trial of the empire, in which there should be no 
Belisarius to save her or her capital. 

In thus adopting the common report of his 
last days, we have followed the decision to which 
the latest and most careful writer on the subject 
has come, rather than the view adopted by the 
historian of the ^' Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire." Gladly as we would believe that the 
worst that was done to the great conqueror by 
his envious master, was a mere temporary 
forfeiture of favour, and partial confiscation of his 
property, followed at no late date by a full re- 
turn to honours and wealth, we cannot but feel 
that the traditional fate of Belisarius is too con- 
sistent with the envy and cruelty of the times, 
and the miserably suspicious nature of the dying 
Justinian, not to bear all the claims of probability 
in its favour, and to be easily believed even on 
far slighter authority than it must be admitted 
to rest 

Thus in the sixtieth year of his arduous and 
honourable career, died the man who had staved 
off the fall of the Roman empire for at least 
another century, and had for a time revived its 
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glories hj the recovery of two of its most fertile 
and powerful provinces. Tall and commanding in 
his figure, with features that bespoke nobleness 
of nature, Belisarius seemed marked out for a 
victorious general. Firm, fearless, and fertile in 
resources, and enterprising even to rashness, he 
was as clear in his conception of a design as he 
was rapid in its execution. His especial talent 
showed itself rather in making the most of small 
means than in directing great armies, and the 
superiority of his strategy was most clearly shown, 
when he had to compensate for inferiority of 
numbers by rapidity of movement and fertility of 
design. In an age of cruelty and licentiousness, 
Belisarius was distinguished for his clemency and 
his continence. In a day when victory was con- 
sidered to give an excuse for every kind of excess, 
and the soldier was allowed to do as he pleased 
so that he fought, the discipline of his forces was 
austere in the extreme ; and, in a period when 
loyalty was a by- word even among those on 
whom the utmost favours were showered, though 
exposed to the most galling treatment and the 
most signal ingratitude by his sovereign, his 
loyalty was never doubted, until at the close of 
a life, when the ambition which might have 
tempted him in earlier years to accept the empire 
of the west from the Goths, had died out, and 
the desire of aggrandizement had faded with his 
strength. 



MAHOMET, THE FANATIC. 



A.D. 669—682. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ARABS AND THEIR FAITH. 

*^ And Abraham said unto God, O that Ishmael 
might live before thee I And God said, As for 
Ishmael, I have heard thee : Behold, I have 
blessed him, and will make him fruitful, and will 
multiply him exceedingly; twelve princes shall 
he beget, and I will mi&e of him a great nation." 
With these words of holy writ, the Arabian 
legends of the origin of their tribes correspond 
with tolerable accuracy. Claiming for them 
a descent from Joctan, the fourth from Shem, 
whose posterity spread over the southern portion 
of the Arabian peninsula, and along the margin 
of the Bed Sea, they relate that Ishmael married 
into the race of Joctan's posterity, and grafted 
a vigorous branch on the old Arabian stock, 
which eventually spread into twelve tribes that 
overran or expelled the aboriginal inhabitants. 

Of the race which thus sprang jip> two widely 
differing portions are commemorated — that which 
lived in towns and held castles and fortified 
places, and that which, as the prophet Jeremiah 
says, " dwelleth without care, which have neither 
gates nor bars, which dwelleth alone.*' The dis* 
tiuction thus hinted at between the nomad and 
the settled Arab has obtained ever since, and the 
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difference between the Arab son of commerce 
and the Arab son of the desert is nearly as wide 
as between distinct races. The latter, however, 
of the two classes is the true tjpe of the real 
Ishmaelite, and it was from that stock that came 
the fierce and fanatic warriors who went so readily 
to the death for God and his prophet. The divi- 
sion and subdivision of these tribes under various 
heads, Sheikhs or Emirs, as well as the preva- 
lence of blood feuds between such as were almost 
of the same blood, no doubt operated favourably 
for Mahomet in the prosecution of his designs. 
As we follow his extraordinary career, we shall 
see how the pride of race often saved him from 
defeat and death, and ensured him protection 
from those who despised his pretensions as a 
prophet, but felt bound to defend him as a tribes- 
man. Whilst at other times we shall see equal ad- 
vantage taken by him of those long standing feuds 
between tribes, which ensured him the protection 
of the one as the natural consequence of the en- 
mity of its rival. 

The religion of the Arabs previous to the rise 
of Mahomet, partook largely of the two creeds 
known as the Sabeean and the Magian. The 
former, derived by some from Sabi, the son of 
Seth, and by others traced to the Hebrew title 
of the stars (Saba), whose good and evil influences 
the Assyrian shepherds had watched in their 
starlit plains, till they regarded them as the mini- 
sters of the Deity in his dealings with man, if 
not deities themselves, was supposed to be more 
ancient even than the faith of the Egyptians. 
In its original state their faith was no doubt a 
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pure and spiritual worship of the one God, whose 
name they feared to mention, to whom they dared 
not even to address their prayers, except through 
the mediation of the angels and spirits, and whose 
habitation they believed to be in the stars of 
heaven. This worship of God through inter- 
mediate agencies, rapidly and naturally degene- 
rated into the worship of those agencies in the 
place of God, until at last so numerous did these 
minor deities become, that every tribe had its 
own star or planet, and the idols of the Arabians 
were more numerous than those which crowded 
the temples of Bome in the decadence of her 
idolatry. Combined with this degrading creed, 
equally degrading practices prevailed, and infan- 
ticide, and human offerings to the idols, became 
at last the common custom of the once compa- 
ratively spiritual Sabssans. 

The Magians, on the other hand, the fire-wor- 
shipping followers of Zoroaster, though they too 
had so far degenerated from the original teaching 
of' their first ma.ster as to worship the sacred fire 
us God itself, and not, as he had taught, as the 
mere symbol of his all-pervading power, had kept 
their temples free from the multitude of idols in 
which the Sabasan revelled, and confined their 
idolatry to the holy flame alone. The basis of 
their creed was the existence and perpetual 
rivalry of two principles, that of Good and that 
of Evil, the one represented by Orinusd, the 
angel of light, the other by Ahriman, the prin- 
ciple of Evil. These, they held, had formed the 
world out of a mixture of their own natural and 
opposed elements, and were constantly engaged 
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CHAPTER II- 

THE ADVENTURER. 
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tribe of Koreish to which the custody of the 
Caaba — the great shrine of Arabian worship — 
was confided, being the great grandson of its 
patriarch, the chief Haschem. In his earliest 
infancy he was left an orphan with but a poor 
inheritance of five camels, a few sheep, and a 
female slave, and was indebted to the charity of 
a poor Bedouin shepherd's wife for the food and 
nursing which his careworn mother was unable 
to afford him. In his seventh year his mother 
died also, and the care of the boy fell on his aged 
grandfather for the next two years, until on his 
death bed he entrusted Mahomet to the special 
protection of his eldest son, Abu Taleb, his even- 
tual successor in the guardianship of the Arabian 
Jerusalem. In his twelfth year, Mahomet, evi- 
dently a boy of striking intelligence, accompanied 
his uncle in the caravan for Syria. During the 
journey the traders arrived at Bosra, a town of 
Nestorian Christians on the confines of Syria, and 
once a Levite city in the country of the tribe of 
Manasseh. In the convent of Bosra, Abu Taleb 
and his nephew met with hospitality, and the 
youth imbibed from one of its monks much of 
that hatred to idolatry in every form, which con- 
stituted so important a portion of the Nestorian 
faith, and which still forms one of the leading fea- 
tures of that reformation of the old Arabian demon- 
ology which the prophet of Islam projected. The 
Gospel narrative is too evidently the groundwork 
of Mahomet's fiction, not to warrant us in ascrib- 
ing considerable influence to the teaching of the 
Nestorian monk, which in all probability was oft 
repeated during the numerous journeys to Syria 
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taken in after years by the young trader. His 
occupation gave him constant opportunities of 
conversing with sectaries of almost every form 
of religion, and enabled him to accumulate that 
varied information, and acquire that shrewd in- 
sio^ht into human character of which he made so 
effecti\ e an use during the earlier struggles of 
his mission. 

In his twenty-fifth year the clever trader, by 
his marriage with the rich Cadijah, obtained at 
once a fortune and a position among his brethren 
of the Koreish. For some time as her steward, Ma- 
homet had conducted the caravans of the widow, 
and performed his duties with an earnestness 
of purpose, an acuteness of mercantile skill, and 
a trustworthiness that not only increased her 
wealth, but won for him the love of his mistress. 
Though the widow was full forty years of age, 
Mahomet did not hesitate to accept the offer, 
which, though apparently suggested by a third 
party, in reality emanated from Cadijah her- 
self. The few difficulties, raised rather for form 
sake than with any intention of preventing the 
alliance, were easily overcome, and a brilliant 
feast celebrated the nuptials amid the rejoicings 
of the tribe. 

. Mahomet was now no longer a mere clever, well- 
born adventurer, but a man of wealth, of position 
and weight in his native city. The natural ad- 
vantages which he now won, were increased by 
his undoubted moral worth, and gave him an 
influence more than commensurate with his birth 
or rank. Between his fellow-citizens he was the 
frequent and popular arbiter; and when the chiefs 
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of the various tribes were dispnting who should 
replace the sacred stone in the wall of the Caaba, 
and chance gave to Mahomet the post of arbiter, 
they never even murmured when he bade four of 
them raise it on a cloth to the proper level, and 
with his own hands performed the office about 
which thej had contended with almost interne- 
cine violence. Though still engaging himself in 
the same mercantile pursuits as before his mar- 
riage, the wealth to which he had succeeded freed 
him from the necessity of labouring for his bread, 
and left him leisure to indulge that religious turn 
of mind which his early intercourse with fugi- 
tive Jews and Christians had excited. The ido- 
latry of the Arabian religion of his day had long 
been a stumbling-block with Mahomet, and had 
led him to seek out what was the nature of the 
faith of his ancestors. Rapid, indeed, had been 
the downward course of the old faith in Arabia 
from the days of Abraham. The Sabseans, whose 
sect chiefly prevailed, had commenced the adul- 
teration of the worship of the one God by peopling 
the heavenly bodies with intelligences or angels, 
to whom, out of profound fear for the one great 
God, they addressed their supplications, — not, 
indeed, at first as minor deities, but as inter- 
cessors with the Supreme Being. Long, how- 
ever, before the days of Mahomet, this reverence 
of the angels had degenerated into a worship of 
minor deities, whom they believed to inhabit not 
only the stars, but every portion of the universe, 
and to whose images propitiatory sacrifice and 
prayer was offered in the temples and groves 
where they were enshrined. Every tribe, and 

M 3 
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almost every neighbonring conntry, had contri- 
buted to the ever-growing race of Arabian idosl; 
and in the Caaba alone — the great temple of 
the Arabian faith — aa many idols were enthroned 
as there were daya in the year, and even Abra- 
ham and Ishmael were represented with divining 
arrows in their hands, and adorned with eymbola 
of magic. 

To restore the pure faith of Abraham, aa held 
by hiiu when he was called out from Chaldiea, 




was the mission to which Mabomet devoted him- 
self. That faith, he persuaded himself, was the 
simple 'worship of the one God, and had been 
taught on earth in all its purity by his prophets, 
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Noah, Abraham, Moses, and our Saviour. By 
the followers of each of these teachers^ the pure 
religion, he persuaded himself, had been vitiated; 
and now, in the last dajs, the task had been 
imposed on him of reinstating it in its origi- 
nal perfection. How far Mahomet had worked 
on his mind, so aa to believe in the mission 
that he pretended to, can be known only to the 
Searcher of hearts. His long retirement to 
the solitary cave on Mount Hara, and the days 
which he there spent in fasting, prayer, and 
meditation, may have gone very far towards de* 
ranging a mind always excitable, fixed intently 
on the one subject of his desires, and united with 
a frame of body subject to that form of epilepsy 
which sooner or later affects the brain of the 
sufferer. At the outset of his missionary career, 
Mahomet claimed, indeed, to be a prophet in- 
spired by Grod, but laid no claim to the power 
of working mjracles. The great mass of the 
wonders and miracles current among his fol- 
lowers, undoubtedly date from af^er his death, 
and were pious frauds committed by his succes- 
sors after the temporal success of l^iahometanism, 
enabling them with impunity to decorate the life 
of its teacher with miracles, and signs, and lying 
wonders. 

In his fortieth year, Mahomet announced his 
mission to the aged Cadijah. Whilst watching, 
he said, in the Cave of Hara, having by fasting, 
prayer, and meditation, sought to contemplate 
Divine Truth, a blaze of light broke upon him, 
and he saw an angel displaying a silken cloth, 
covered with characters, and bidding him read. 
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It was in vain that Mahomet protested that he 
knew not how to read. The command was re- 
peated in the name of the Most High, and on a 
sudden the mind of the dreamer was illumined 
with celestial light, and he read with ease the 
words emblazoned on the angel's scroll, con- 
taining those decrees of God which he after- 
wards professed to embody in the Koran. Cadi- 
jah at once accepted the tale, of which we are 
told even Mahomet himself doubted, and was 
confirmed in her belief by Waraka, her cousin, 
a man apparently ever ready for a new faith, 
from whose translations of portions of the Scrip- 
tures into Arabic, Mahomet had obtained his 
latest knowledge of the true Word of God. 
How far this was the result of a pre-arranged 
scheme between Mahomet and Waraka, it is 
impossible now to decide. Such a character as 
the speculative cousin of Cadijah, was in every 
way likely to have suggested the revelation in 
which he professed to believe, and from the un- 
blushing manner in which in after-days Mahomet 
pretended to receive a special revelation from 
God, in order to gratify his passion of the 
moment, or facilitate the political arrangement 
that happened to be on foot, it is by no means 
uncharitable to believe, that the annunciation of 
the revelation of the new creed was quite as 
much due to a conspiracy as to the temporary 
madness of its preacher. When Mahomet wished 
for another man's wife, he soon pretended to 
have received a fresh verse of the Koran from 
above, fitted to the resolution of his difficulty ; 
and when he desired to indulge in the concu* 
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bin age which he denied to his followers, the 
same convenient oracle was at hand, with its 
verses sufficiently plain in their meaning to 
satisfy the doubts of his excited followers. The 
craft of Mahomet, growing as it does with the 
growth of his power, renders it difficult to be- 
lieve that a temporary insanity was the cause of 
that mission which it required a life of constant 
craft, skill, and guile to mature. 



CHAPTER IIL 

THE PROPHET IN DANGER. 

Foe four years the prophet's story was con- 
fided to his household alone, with the exception 
of Waraka the Speculative, and about threescore 
slaves and poor persons, over whom his posi- 
tion and wealth had as much influence as the 
promises which he made to them, on the sole 
condition of their belief in the One God, and 
Mahomet his Prophet. Among bis own tribe 
there was the natural unwillingness to believe 
in the prophetic claims of one whom they had 
known from his childhood, simply as a fortunate, 
clever adventurer : whilst with the rival section 
of the Koreishites, (those who counted their de- 
scent from Abd Shems,) ancient rivalries and 
ancient feuds prompted them to spurn with con- 
tempt the impudent attempt of a mere Hasche- 
mite adventurer, to aspire to be the prophet and 
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ruler of Arabia. At leogth, however^ in the 
fourth jear of his attempt, Mahomet summoned 
both sections of the Koreish tribe to a public 
meeting, to hear from him matters important to 
their welfare. Hardly had he commenced his 
speech, when his own uncle, Abu Lahab, re- 
viled him for his insolence, and caught up a 
stone to hurl at him. With admirable coolness 
and courage, Mahomet turned on him a withering 
look, cursed his upraised hand, and denounced 
him and his wife as certain of eternal punish- 
ment, for their rejection of his mission. The 
first meeting broke up in confusion : but in no 
way dismayed, and, from experience of the world, 
fully aware of the value of facing enemies with 
boldness, Mahomet called a second meeting, and 
obtained sufficient silence to announce his reve- 
lation at full length, and succeeded in winning 
at least one convert, the youthful Ali, whose 
adhesion he received with enthusiasm, calling 
him his vicegerent on earth, and bidding all lis- 
ten to his words and obey him. Though the 
Koreishites laughed loudly at the exhibition of 
the juvenile convert, the scene was evidently 
not without its effect, and from that day, in 
secret, came many a man of the Koreish, as well 
as of the neighbouring tribes, to place his hands 
between those of the prophet, and say, " There 
is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet." 

Persecution followed close upon ridicule, and, 
as is generally the case, strengthened the cause 
it was intended to crush. Though the Korei- 
shites of the branch of Haschem could not 
accept the mission of Mahomet, they would not 
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permit him, as a brother of their race, to be per- 
secuted by the other branches of the Koreish, 
much less by strangers. They were thus driven 
to defend him as a kinsman, whilst they really 
despised and ridiculed him as a prophet. What 
they could not thus effect by violence, the 
Koreish endeavoured to obtain by the banish- 
ment of the prophet and his sect. Mahomet 
bowed before the storm, and retired to the house 
of a disciple, whither he soon drew fresh fol- 
lowers, whilst his immediate family fled to the 
Nestorian Christians of Abyssinia, under whose 
protection the colony of Mahometans soon grew, 
and formed the nucleus of a rising sect. The 
enmity of the Koreish reached him in his re- 
treat, and won for him an unexpected triumph. 
When his uncle Hamza, who ridiculed his mis- 
sion, heard of the maltreatment of Mahomet, he 
marched into the assembly of the tribe, and pub- 
licly chastised the author of the violence. Abu 
Jahl, the man who had attacked the prophet, 
excused himself on the ground of the apostacy 
of Mahomet. " Well," rejoined Hamza, " neither 
do I believe in your gods of stone ; can you 
force me ?" And, burning with rage, he forth- 
with declared himself a convert, hastened to take 
the oath, and from that day was one of the most 
strenuous and valiant champions of the new 
mission. 

Hamza was not the only important convert 
whom Mahomet owed to the violence of his per- 
secution. Omar, the nephew of his bitterest 
enemy, Abu Jahl, was on his way to assassinate 
Mahomet in his retreat, when a secret convert to 
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Islamism sought to turn him from his errand, 
bj bidding him see if his own kith and kin were 
free from heresy, ere he drew on himself the 
vengeance of the relatives of Mahomet. Has- 
tening to his sister, who, with her husband, were 
pointed out to him as converts, in his rage at 
their admission of the accusation, the gigantic 
warrior struck his brother-in-law to the ground, 
and bathed the face of his sister with blood with 
a blow of his fist when she interposed to save 
her husband's life. With the resignation of a 
martyr, Anima repeated her profession of faitb, 
and bade her brother finish his work. The firm- 
ness of his sister arrested Omar's hand, and he 
asked to see the book in which the converts be- 
lieved. The passage read to him was striking. 
" Dost thou utter thy prayers in a loud voice ?" 
it said; ^'know that there is no need. God 
knoweth the secrets of thy heart, yea, that which 
is most hidden. Verily I am God, there is none 
beside me. Serve me ;' serve none other." The 
more Omar read, all the more was he moved, and 
he hastened from his sister, to cast himself hum- 
bly at the prophet's feet, and pray to be per- 
mitted to enrol himself among his followers. 

Such conversions, of the truth of which there 
is no reasonable doubt, strengthened the cause of 
Mahomet far beyond the power of his opponents 
to injure it. Their anger, however, knew no 
bounds, and the life of Mahomet was threatened 
alike by their treachery and their violence. When 
he fled for safety to the stronghold of his uncle 
Abu Taleb, his opponents pronounced against bin), 
his fellow-fugitives, and his kinsmen, the general 
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ban of the tribe, and thus forbade intermarriage, 
intercourse, or any dealings whatever with the 
Haschemites, until they had delivered up their 
kinsman to the judgment of the tribe. For 
three years the ban endured, and Mahomet 
was driven to reserve his preachings for that 
annual season of pilgrimage to Mecca, when 
during the holy month all feuds were suspended, 
and the most bitter enemies could mingle in 
peace and safety in the sacrifices at the Caaba. 
Of these opportunities Mahomet made such good 
use, that by the end of the third year of the in- 
terdict, either his opponents were so tired of the 
feud, or his friends in Mecca so powerful or 
crafty, that one day the decree against him so 
solemnly suspended in the Caaba, was found 
totally destroyed, and nothing but the words, 
" In thy name, Oh Almighty God,'* to be read 
on the parchment. All parties joined in accept- 
ing this mysterious destruction of the decree 
as its virtual repeal, and Mahomet once more 
returned to Mecca, strengthened by the reputa- 
tion of a miracle, and by the undoubted evidence 
of a victory over his opponents. The inevitable 
result was an increase in the number and import- 
ance of the converts, both among the citizens 
and the pilgrims from distant lands. 

For the next three years we hear little of the 
acts of Mahomet, though subsequent events prove 
that he was working with marked effect in his 
conversions. In the death of his uncle Abu Taleb, 
he lost a powerful protector, and soon after in 
that of Cadijah, not only a faithful and devoted 
wife, but a sensible adviser, and shrewd coun- 

N 
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sellor. For twenty-five years she had lived his 
wife, and during that time he had been true to 
her, and refrained from availing himself of the 
Arabian law, by which a plurality of wives was 
sanctioned. One son and four daughters had 
been born to them ; but the latter alone survived. 
From the death of Cadijah, Mahomet gave loose 
to his passions, and ceased not to multiply his 
wives, until they certainly amounted to fifteen, and 
probably numbered nearer a score. Many of these 
marriages were undoubtedly political alliances; 
but the greater portion were with women of youth 
and beauty, two qualities of magical influence 
over Mahomet as he grew older. Ayesha, his new 
wife, was such a child at the time of his mar- 
riage, that in the interim he took Sawda, the 
widow of one of his followers, as the immediate 
successor of Cadijah. Her position, however, 
was but temporary, and from the death of his 
first wife, though from time to time he freely 
gave way to his admiration of youth and beauty, 
and never hesitated when struck with a woman 
to add her to his long list of wives, Ayesha re- 
mained his favourite, and on her bosom he laid 
his head when the hand of death fell upon him. 

The loss of the powerful protection of Abu 
Taleb, forced Mahomet to Hj for a time to the 
idolatrous city of Tayef, a walled town some 
seventy miles from Mecca, until an asylum could 
be prepared for him in Mecca, in the house of 
his disciple Mutem. Ten years had elapsed since 
he first promulgated his mission, and though his 
followers were numerous and devoted, he was 
still a fugitive in his native city, and indebted 
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for his life to close concealment from the plots of 
his opponents. Still he persevered, and taking 
advantage of the recurrence of the holy month, 
so worked upon the pilgrims from the city of 
Medina, that they agreed to abjure their idolatry, 
and give him a safe retreat within their walls. 
Though pure Arabs of the powerful tribe of the 
Khasradites, the pilgrims from Medina had been 
so long accustomed to hear snatches of Bible 
history from two friendly Jewish tribes who so- 
journed in their city, that the adulterated Bible 
of Mahomet fell by no means strangely on their 
ears, and they readily hailed him as the Messiah 
whose coming they had been led to expect by 
their Jewish friends. The question of offering 
Mahomet a refuge, and accepting his creed, was 
referred to the citizens, discussed with anima- 
tion, and decided in his favour. In return 
for " Paradise" which he offered them hereafter, 
they abjured their idolatry, made the profession 
of faith, and signalized themselves in history as 
the first city or tribe that, as a people, accepted 
the creed of Mahomet. The prophet lost no time 
in hastening to his new and powerful allies, escap- 
ing with difficulty another attempt at assassina- 
tion on the part of the Koreishites, and hiding- 
from their pursuit for three nights in a cave at 
the foot of Mount Thor. The hiding-place no 
doubt was well selected ; and to its natural diffi- 
culty of detection the prophet owed his safety. 
In after times the fanatic Moslems reported that 
a miracle had been wrought to mislead his pur- 
suers, that a tree had sprung up to cover the 
mouth of the cave after the prophet entered, in 
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the branches of which a pigeon made her nest, 
whilst over all a spider wove its fragile net. 

£scaped at length from all the dangers of the 
pursuit, Mahomet arrived within sight of Medina, 
and looked at last on a Mahometan citj. From 
its gates numerous persons issued to welcome the 
new teacher, whose fame had far preceded him, 
and to renew the vow of fidelity which they had 
given at Mecca. Among them was many a faith- 
ful follower, to whom Medina had already proved 
a city of refuge, and who had, no doubt, helped 
to persuade its citizens to accept the mission in 
which he believed. Thither too soon came his 
faithful All and his loving Ayesha, to share with 
the successful teacher in the opening prospects 
of his Reformation. Such was the origin of the 
great date of the Mahomedan calendar — the 
Hegira, or flight of Mahomet to Medina, placed 
by his followers in the 622d year of the Christian 
era. From this time Mahometanism was not 
merely the faith of scattered converts, but the 
religion of a nation. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SWORD OF THE PROPHET. 

The fugitive from Mecca soon found himself 
a king in Medina, and rapidly adapted his re- 
velations to the altered circumstances of his 
fortunes. Enabled without impediment or fear 
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to exercise his faith in public, he at onc« pro- 
ceeded to build a mosqae, in which eimplicitj of 
coQBtructioD, and absence of ornRment, befitted 
the then hum bis desirea and aspirations of his fol- 




lowers. The earth and bricks of the walls, and the 
rough hewn palm-tree pillars that supported the 
roof of branches thatched with leaTea, suited the 
unostentatious form of rel^ion he then professed, 
as well as the poverty of his disciples. At first, 
not even a raised dais was provided for the pro- 
phet, but he was content to stand against one of 
the rude palm-tree pillars, whilst splinters of date 
threw a fitful light over his devotees. Prayer 
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and exhortation formed the devotions of the sect, 
the professed tenets of which, up to this date^ 
had emulated in their charity and benignity, the 
precepts of Christianity. Charity formed the 
staple of his sermons, and in charity he rested 
the chief excellence of his believer. •* He who 
loves not God's creatures and his own children, 
will God love him ? Every believer who clothes 
the naked of his faith, shall be clothed by God 
in the robes of paradise." His definition of 
charity embraced every conceivable act of kind- 
ness. " Every good act," he said, " was charity.** 
To smile in a brother's face, to exhort him to 
good deeds, to put the wanderer in the right 
path, to lead the blind, to give drink to the 
thirsty, to remove thorns and stones from the 
highway, were all acts of charity, for which God 
would reward the faithful Moslem. ** A good 
man giving alms, so that his left hand knew not 
what his right hand did, was stronger even than 
the winds of heaven, and overcame all things." 
" When a man dies," he said, " the world asks. 
What wealth has he left behind him? but the 
angels of God will say, What good deeds has he 
sent before him ?" The charity which he incul- 
cated was not limited to deeds alone, but extended 
to words. ** Speak evil of no one," was his in- 
junction, a command his followers religiously 
kept during the days of their simplicity. Lastly, 
to incite his followers, he taught them that their 
acts of charity on earth, could endure to the 
benefit of their relatives who had passed away. 
" What is the best alms I can send for the good 
of my mother's soul?" asked one of his disciples, 
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of the teacher. ** Dig a well for her, and give 
water to the thirsty," 

The earnestness and simplicity with which 
these doctrines were inculcated, found for them 
a ready acceptance, not only among the idolatrous 
Arabs, to whom they were offered as the revival 
of their true ancestral faith, but also among those 
sects of wandering Christians then abounding in 
the east, who disbelieved in the divinity of the 
Saviour, and found nothing repugnant in a creed 
which venerated Christ among its greatest pro- 
phets. With the Jewish tribes, the new doctrine 
made little way, though Mahomet had apparently 
intentionally modelled many of his doctrines and 
observances on the dogmas of their Rabbis, and 
in order further to conciliate them, had selected 
Jerusalem as the Kebla or sacred point, to which 
all believers were to turn during their acts of 
devotion. The Jews, however, could not accept 
a prophet not of their own line, and ere long the 
secret enmity between their races broke out 
with a virulence that defied accommodation. 

The rapid increase of his conversions, espe- 
cially among the wild tribes of the neighbouring 
deserts, soon wrought a complete change in the 
doctrines and practices of the new sect The 
men who now flocked round him, were not men 
of peace, but resolute of will, skilled in arms, and 
inured from boyhood to partizan warfare. They 
came to him not merely as a teacher, but as a 
king ; not merely as an apostle, but as a warrior. 
The temptation was either too strong for Ma- 
homet, or the danger of checking the passions of 
his new followers too great to be encountered. 
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For thirteen years he had endured ridicule, insult, 
and danger ; but the time for revenge had at last 
arrived, and Mahomet was not the man to put 
aside the proffered sword. 

" Different prophets," he said, in his new man- 
ifesto, " have been sent by God to illustrate his 
different attributes. Moses, his clemency and 
providence ; Solomon, his wisdom, majesty, and 
glory ; Jesus Christ, his righteousness, omnisci- 
ence, and power; — his righteousness by purity 
of conduct; his omniscience by the knowledge 
he displayed of the secrets of all hearts; his 
power by the miracles he wrought. None of 
these attributes, however, have been sufficient 
to enforce conviction, and even the miracles of 
Moses and Jesus have been treated with unbelief. 
7, therefore^ the last of the Prophets, am sent with 
the Sword. Let those who promulgate my faith, 
enter into no argument nor discussion, but slay all 
who refuse obedience to the law. Whoever fights 
for the true faith, whether he fall or conquer, 
will assuredly receive a glorious reward. The 
Sword is the key of heaven and hell; all who draw 
it in the cause of the faith, will be rewarded 
with temporal advantages; every drop shed of 
their blood, every peril and hardship endured by 
them, will be registered on high as more meri- 
torious than even fasting or prayer. If they fall 
in battle, their sins will be at once blotted out, 
and they will be transported to paradise, there to 
revel in eternal pleasures in the arms of black- 
eyed Houris." 

To these sensuous incitements Mahomet brought 
the aid of the doctrine of predestination. Every 
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event had been predestined, and could not be 
avoided. When it was a man's fate to die, ho 
would die, but neither he nor anj one else could 
either hasten or retard the hour when Azrael, 
the angel of death, should place on him his in- 
evitable hand. That these doctrines should be 
acceptable to the wild Arabs of the desert was 
but natural, and the numbers which flocked to 
his standard, proved at least the worldly wisdom 
of the preacher. For the future, the method of 
teaching the new faith admitted of no doubt — 
confession of the faith or death for the indivi- 
dual, whilst for nations and tribes, the alternative 
was tribute, or the acceptance of the new reli- 
gion. Thus with consummate craft, did Mahomet 
turn to advantage the weapons he found made to 
his hands: laying the foundation of an empire, 
that once bid fair to prove universal, at a time 
when the little world of Arabia, in which he was 
then known, regarded him as a mad enthusiast, 
or a mere predatory chief. 

The first open act of violence which Mahomet 
authorized showed how firm a hold he had gained 
over the national and religious prejudices of his 
disciples. For the sake of avenging himself on 
his Koreishite foes, he incited one of his followers 
to attack a caravan from Mecca during that holy 
month in which no war was permitted, and to 
which he had so often been indebted for the oppor- 
tunity of proselytising. "When his disciples mur- 
mured, he stilled them at once by the opportune 
revelation of a new verse of the Koran, ^tted to 
the occasion. **They will ask thee," said the 
verse, ** concerning the sacred month, whether 
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they may make war therein. Answer : To war 
therein is grievous ; but t6 deny God, to bar the 
path of God against his people, to drive true be- 
lievers from his holy temple, and to worship idols, 
are sins far more grievous than to kill in the 
holy months." With true oriental craft, Mahomet 
had so worded his instructions to his disciple as 
to cast on him the sin of blood -shedding, and had 
refused with well-assumed anger to take his share 
of the booty that had been acquired. But when 
he found that the apt verse of the Koran had the 
desired effect, he affected to pardon the indiscreet 
haste of his captain, and no longer hesitated to 
accept his portion of the plunder. It is difficult 
not to feel that the incident was arranged by 
Mahomet as a test of his power over his followers, 
and that whilst he had so contrived it, that, if his 
disciples rebelled he could find a scape-goat in 
his officer, he all along intended to try their de- 
votion to him by the very means which he used 
with so much success. 

Thus assured of his power over the people, 
Mahomet determined to strike a severe blow 
against his persecutors. In the second year of 
his residence in Medina, he learnt that his bitter 
enemy, Abu Sofian, with a small troop of thirty 
warriors, was conducting a caravan from Syria, 
to Mecca, and about to pass through the district 
of Medina between the sea and the mountains. 
An expedition to intercept the march was at once 
prepared. The first Moslem army was but a 
handful. Three hundred and fourteen men, with 
no more than two horses and seventy fleet camels 
composed the whole array of the host that was to 
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ivin the first victory in that career of conquest 
by which the Mahometan empire was so rapidly 
established. By the brook Beder, on a hill that 
commanded its stream, Mahomet awaited his prey; 
but in vain. The news of the intended attack 
had been conveyed both to Abu Sofian and to 
Mecca; and whilst the crafty warrior led his 
caravan safely by another route, from the gates 
of Mecca poured forth another army of 800 
mounted men, excited to the utmost pitch of 
frenzy against the man who had violated the 
holy month. Headed by Abu Jahl, the Koreish- 
ites from Mecca hurried to the brook Beder, and 
prepared to attack the little band that held the 
hill which commanded it. It was in vain that 
a wise old warrior warned them that the men 
they were about to attack had nothing to lose, and 
that not one of them would fall without slaying 
his man. "Besides," he added, "we have re- 
latives among them; if we conquer, how shall 
vre be able to look each other in the face.*' The 
brothers of him who had been slain during the 
holy month clamoured for revenge ; and though 
the caravan was now safe, Abu Jahl led on his 
forces. 

The small band of Mahometans trembled until 
assured by Mahomet that God had already given 
them the victory, and strengthened by the success 
with which they drove back, more than once, the 
vanguard of the enemy as they hurried to quench 
their thirst in the brook of Beder. After the 
fashion of the time, personal combats of cham- 
pions heralded in the general action; and the 
successes of All and Hamza, the cousin and uncle 
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of the prophet, over their opponents in these 
duels, no doubt gave confidence to the followers 
of Mahomet. The shock of the battle now became 
general, and the numbers began to tell in favour 
of the men of Mecca, when Mahomet, rushing 
from the hut which had been constructed for him 
on the hill where he had been engaged in prayer, 
caught up a handful of earth and cast it into the 
air, exclaiming, " May confusion light upon their 
faces. Charge — ^fight on — fear not. The gates of 
Paradise are under the shade of swords, and will 
open at once to him who falls fighting for the 
faith." The sudden charge of the excited fanatics, 
fresh and unwearied as they were, from their 
Vantage ground on t]ie fatigued and thirsty 
Koreishites, decided the victory for Mahomet. 
With a loss of not more than fourteen of his 
little band, the enemy left seventy dead upon 
the field, and nearly as many prisoners in the 
prophet's hands. Among the dead was the grim 
old warrior, Abu Jahl, and among the prisoners 
his own uncle, Al Abbas, who at once joined 
his standard, and brought with him the hus- 
band of his daughter Zeinab. Two only of the 
prisoners were put to death — the one for ridi- 
culing the Koran as a collection of Persian 
fables, the other for having assaulted Mahomet 
in past years when he first tried to preach in 
the Caaba. The division of the booty had nearly 
caused a dissension among his followers, who 
murmured at his ordering all Moslems engaged 
in the enterprise to share alike, whether they 
mingled in the fray or only stayed to guard 
the tents. Mahomet held to his decision, and 
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conquered ; but for fear of further trouble, bad 
immediate recourse to a fresh revelation of tbo 
Koran, and regulated for the future the division 
of all the booty the warriors of the faith might 
gain. 

Such was the famous battle of Beder, the 
first of those countless victories which are in- 
scribed on the war roll of the Mahometans. 
Inconsiderable in the forces engaged and in the 
immediate losses sustained by either side, its 
effects on the tribes of Arabia was far more than 
commensurate with its mere value as a successful 
battle. The Religion of the Sword had con- 
quered by the sword, and the fanatics by whom 
the victory had been won thought it no derogation 
from their own prowess to believe, that the angels, 
of God had mingled in the fray, at the command 
of the prophet, and that Gabriel himself had led 
the angelic host to the victory. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE TREATY OF MECCA. 

Tub plunder that entered the gates of Medina 
after the victory of Beder, completed the con- 
version of its inhabitants to the faith of Islam. 
The triumphant chief of a growing power 
preached far more e£Fectually to the idolatrous 
Arabs by such evident proofs of his ability of 

o 
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rewarding his disciples on earth, than by the 
most benign moral discourses, or the most at- 
tractive promises of eternal pleasure hereafter. 
The result was, that Mahomet became virtually 
the lord of Medina, and forthwith used his 
power with little hesitation against the Jews, 
who still remained stubborn in their unbelief. 
He had, no doubt, long watched for his opportu* 
nity of avenging the ridicule with whidi the 
Jewish tribes received his message, and now he 
gladly seized the accident of a quarrel between 
one of their tribes and some Arabs, to drive 
them from Medina, and confiscate their property. 
The rich plunder that resulted removed all ob- 
jections on the part of his followers, and the 
Jews themselves were too few to retaliate the 
injury they endured. To show how thoroughly 
changed lus feelings were towards their nation, 
and no doubt to unite more closely to him hid 
warlike Arabs, as well as to conciliate the good 
will of the men of Mecca, he at once changed 
the position of the Kebia, selecting his own 
birthplace in lieu of Jerusalem. 

The hostility, however, of the heads of the 
tribe of Koreish was not to be appeased by such 
means, and in the year after the defeat of Beder 
Abu Sofian inflicted a severe ^^ blood revenge '' 
on the Moslems at Ohod. Aware of the insuffi- 
ciency of his forces, Mahomet would have pre- 
ferred to await the attack of his enemy within 
the walls of Medina, but was forced into the 
field by the clamorous bravery of his young 
men, elated by their previous success. With 
not more than 1,000 men, of whom 100 only 
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bore armour, and no more than two were 
horsemen^ Mahomet met Abu Soflan at the head 
of at least 3,000 warriors fuUj armed, of whom 
200 were mounted. The battle, however, 
was long and well sustained, and might have 
ended in a victory more glorious than that of 
Beder, had not his archers turned to plunder 
at a critical part of the daj, and laid open the 
Moslem position to the horsemen of Mecca. 
Still the desperate valour of Mahomet's fol- 
lowers prevented a rout, and the Koreishites 
were in the end glad to draw off, and to remain 
satisfied with the vengeance they had taken for 
the day of Beder. The life of the Prophet was 
nearly sacrificed in the miUe, and the report of 
his death, when forced to retire from a wound, 
no doubt aided the Koreishites, and disheartened 
the Moslems. The severity of the loss on both 
sides inclined either party to make peace, and a 
truce for a year enabled Mahomet and Abu 
Sofian to return in triumph each to his own 
city. 

The internal regulation of Medina, varied with 
predatory incursions against tribes of neighbour- 
ing Arabs, and lightened by the festivities of 
his marriages with more than one new wife, as 
well as of those of his daughters with some of 
his favourite captains, filled up the year of 
truce to Mahomet, until the renewal of the plots 
of his implacable foes in Mecca called him once 
more to serious warfare. The renewal of the 
attack was rendered serious by the union of a 
fresh tribe of Arabs with the Koreishites, as 
well as by the secession of the Jews of Koraida 
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from the cause of Mahomet. Wisely awaiting 
his enemies within the walls of Medina, and 
strengthening the slight defences of the city by 
a broad moat, Mahomet proceeded to sow dis- 
sension between the allies as the surest way of 
defeating the powerful confederacy. Successful 
in his policy he soon saw the besieging army 
melt away, and achieved a victory without even 
so much as the show of a combat. On the re- 
treat of the Arab tribes he was not slow to 
punish the Jews of Koraida for their treachery, 
yielding to his cruelty in permitting them to be 
destroyed, and greatly increasing his power by 
the wealth which the seizure of their treasures 
brought to him and his comrades. 

Rapidly as the power and influence of Maho- 
met had increased among the Arabian tribes, he 
felt that the progress of his religion and empire 
was seriously hindered by his exile from Mecca, 
and his compulsory absence from the spot sacred 
in the eyes of the Arabs, and especially so in 
those of his disciples as the believers, as they 
held, of no new doctrine, but of the ancient 
faith of their forefathers, and the observers of 
the usages which had been corrupted in later 
days. He determined, therefore, to take ad- 
vantage of the return of the sacred month to 
revisit Mecca, and easily calmed the fears of 
his followers by the relation of a timely vision, 
assuring them of the success and safety of the 
proposed pilgrimage. At the head of 1,400 dis- 
ciples Mahomet set out for Mecca, taking with 
him seventy camels to sacrifice at the Caaba. 
The Koreishites, not unmindful of the former 
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violation of the holy month, prepared for hosti- 
lities, and sought to intercept the march of the 
pilgrims. But by a detour Mahomet evaded 
his opponents, and reached the sacred precincts 
without hindrance, whence he sent assurances 
of his peaceable intentions, and claimed the 
rights and immunities which custom had esta- 
blished. The visit of the envoys from Mecca 
to the camp of the prophet was not without 
its effect on the citizens. The reverence in 
which he was held by his followers, and the 
discipline which his camp presented, struck the 
Koreish with fear and admiration. '*I have 
seen the King of Persia,'* said one of the envoys, 
on his return, " and the Emperor of Constanti- 
nople surrounded by their courts, but never yet 
did I behold a sovereign so revered by his sub- 
jects as Mahomet by his disciples/* 

One result of this interview was the offer of a 
peace for ten years, if Mahomet would but re- 
turn to Medina with his followers without seek- 
ing to enter Mecca, where his influence would 
no doubt have been formidable to his opponents. 
Mahomet was far too politic not to see the ad- 
vantage thus offered him, and he at once ac- 
cepted the treaty by which he obtained not only 
peace, during which he could further extend his 
authority among the tribes, but the recognition 
of him and his sect as true believers, and the 
permission for them to come as pilgrims for 
three days at a time, and to perform the usual 
religious rites at the sacred places of Mecca. 
His disciples murmured at this apparent sacri- 
fice, and reminded him of the vision which 

o 3 
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promised a safe entry into Mecca. ** The 
present treaty," wisely rejoined the prophet, 
''is the earnest of the fulfilment of the vision, 
which next year will assuredly see completed." 
The disciples submitted, though not willingly, 
sacrificed the camels on the spot, and returned 
somewhat disappointed to Medina. They were 
unable at that time to appreciate the acuteness 
of the policy of Mahomet. The narrow end of 
the wedge had been inserted, and it was soon to 
be driven in to its very base. For forty years 
he had waited to announce his mission ; for ten 
more he had been content with a progress that 
would have convinced most men of the futility of 
his scheme ; and now he was in the sixth year of 
his flight slowly, but surely, and decidedly gaining 
ground daily, and not to be frightened with the 
prospect of waiting yet another year for the re- 
covery of Mecca and the purification of its temple. 
"^ To divert the attention of his followers Ma- 
homet projected the reduction of the strong 
Jewish city of Khaibar, a fortress about five 
days' journey from Medina, commanding a rich 
domain, and affording a refuge for the malcon- 
tents, whom he had driven from Medina and its 
environs. The minor castles in its dependent 
territory soon fell before the Moslems, but the 
capital proved to the utmost their skill and 
courage, surrounded as it was by formidable 
outworks, and commanded by its rock-built 
citadel. The venture, however, was reputed to 
be well worth the hazard, as the treasures of a 
king were said to be deposited in the rock-built 
fortress. Two attacks on the town failed, but 
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at last Ali with furious courage drove in its 
defenders and forced them to retreat to the 
citadel. The assault was now general, and at 
last Moslem desperation triumphed, and Khaihar 
surrendered. The booty proved much less than 
had been expected, but the conquest was of far 
more importance as a proof of the power of the 
Moslem arms than for the treasures the citadel 
contained. Jewish vengeance, however, nearly 
clouded the glory of the victory by the death of 
Mahomet, and undoubtedly laid the seeds of that 
disease of which he died. A female captive, the 
niece of one whom Ali had slain, poisoned the 
meat she had prepared for Mahomet, and though 
the taste warned him with his first mouthful, it 
was too late to prevent sufficient of the poison 
from penetrating his system to injure his con- 
stitution during the remainder of his life, and 
make him cry out in his last agonies that he felt 
the veins of his heart throbbing with the poison 
of Khaibar. After his usual custom Mahomet 
celebrated his victory with fresh marriages — 
one of affection, the other of policy. By the 
former he added Safiya, the widow of the prince 
whose treasures he had captured at Khaibar, to 
his long list of loves, whilst by the latter he 
included Habiba, a comely widow of a mature 
age, the daughter of his inveterate enemy, Abu 
Sofian, among his wives by policy. 




CHAPTER VJ. 



THE PUBIFICATION OF THE CAABA. 

As his temtoriea increased without a corre- 
spODding increase of his means of aggression, 
Mahomet was soon led to modifjr in practice his 
command to use the sword alone in the propa- 
gation of the faith. Against the neighbouring 
tribes be continued to send his captains and his 
tried troops with peremptory orders to convert 
or kill; whilst^ with powers of greater magnitude, 
he was content to use diplomatic missions, and 
to urge them b; hie eayoys to embrace the new 
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faith, and admit him as their master, in the 
character of its apostle. Among these latter mis- 
sions was that to Chosroes, King of Persia, at the 
moment of his triumphs over the Roman empire, 
by which he wrested Palestine, Armenia, and 
Cappadocia from its sceptre, and that to Heraclius 
the Roman emperor, in his adversity, and to the 
new ruler of Egypt, who had succeeded in sepa- 
rating that fertile province from the decaying 
empire of Rome. By the triumphant Chosroes 
his envoy was received with scorn, by the Roman 
emperor with respect, and by the rebel King of 
Egypt with signal honour, and sent back to 
Medina laden with gorgeous presents. 

But now the time had come round for the 
fulfilment of the vision which promised to him 
and his followers a peaceful pilgrimage to the 
sacred shrines at Mecca. With a numerous 
and well-armed host, and seventy camels for the 
sacrifices, Mahomet set out on his pilgrimage, 
frightening his old enemies into allowing him an 
unmolested passage, and readily laying aside his 
weapons and assuming the peaceful garb of the 
pilgrim, so soon as he entered the sacred boun- 
daries. The joy by which, after a separation 
and exile of so many years, his disciples beheld 
the walls of the sacred city of Arabia, and re- 
turned to renew their religious rites in the 
Caaba, was clouded by the thought that Mecca 
was still a stranger to Mahomet as the apostle 
of the new revelation, and its temple still filled 
with idols instead of being devoted to the wor- 
ship of the one God. On this thought Mahomet 
brooded long and anxiously, and though he con- 
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tinued to employ his chiefs in predatory excur* 
sions against his neighbours as before, his atten- 
tion was, in reality, being directed to devising 
a rupture with the Koreish, so that he might 
regain Mecca by force, and plant the standard of 
his creed on its temple. 

By repeated victories the self-confidence, 
courage, and discipline of his troops had been 
raised to the highest pitch, whilst the accession 
of numerous tribes to his standard had made 
his army as powerful in numbers as in the fana- 
ticism of its warriors. Powerful as the Koreish 
were, they were no longer any match for the 
power of Mahomet, who could bring 10,000 
excellent warriors and stem fanatics into the 
field ; and they now lived in constant fear lest 
the casual feuds and skirmishes which passed 
between them and the Moslems, should be seized 
on by Mahomet as excuses for a violation of the 
treaty of peace. Their fears must, indeed, have 
been serious, when they actually persuaded their 
chief, Abu Sofian, to go as an envoy to Mahomet 
to explain away the quarrels which had arisen ; 
and equally confident must Mahomet have felt 
in his strength, when he dared to treat such an 
envoy with coldness, and even contempt, and 
allowed him to return to Mecca without even 
the courtesy of an interview. 

During all this time Mahomet had been making 
active, though secret, preparations for an expedi- 
tion against Mecca; and the last person he wished 
to see was any one from thence prepared to ex- 
cuse past offences and errors, and to renew the 
treaty which he wished to consider as violated 
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by the Koreish. The treachery of a disciple 
had nearly revealed the projected inroad to the 
citizens of Mecca; and his messenger was only 
arrested at the last moment With 10,000 men, 
moving by the most secret paths, and without 
sound of the atabal or the trumpet, Mahomet 
marched rapidly and stealthily on Mecca, and 
reached the valley of Azzahran, close to the 
Sacred City, ere an alarm had been given to the 
inhabitants. On the road his uncle, Al Abbas, 
joined him with his family, and was received by 
the prophet, with the significant hint that " he 
was the last of the emigrants, as Mahomet was 
tlie last of the prophets." Soon after the tents 
had been pitched and the watch set, Abu Sofian 
and one of his captains fell into the hands of a 
reconnoitring party, and after escaping with diffi- 
culty the ever-ready sword of Omar, were brought 
to the prophet for judgment* Remitted to the 
care of Al Abbas for the night, on the morrow 
Abu Sofian soon found it to his advantage to 
make the confession of faith, and armed with the 
promise of favourable terms for the inhabitants if 
they would submit, returned to Mecca, to pave 
the way for the entrance of Mahomet. Forcibly 
struck by the comparatively mighty host which 
Mahomet caused to defile before him, Abu Sofian 
eagerly supported the offers of Mahomet; and as 
he was the real head of the enmity towards him, 
without the slightest difficulty obtained the ready 
acceptance of the proposed terms by the inhabi- 
tants of Mecca. With the conversion of Abu 
Sofian, the resistance of Mecca ceased. 
Guarding carefully against any treachery. 
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Mahomet moved his whole army close to the 
city, 80 as to command its approaches ere he 
prepared to enter its gates. Though the strict- 
est orders had been given to avoid a collision, 
and exercise forbearance, a flight of arrows from 
a body of Koreishites so galled the warriors of 
his left wing, that thej turned on the foe, and 
were pursuing them with fearful slaughter, when 
the orders of Mahomet arrested the combat. 
Preceded by the main body of his army, Ma- 
homet, clad in a scarlet vest, brought up the 
rear-guard, and rested on Mount Had^un, where 
Ali planted the standard of the faith. Here he 
alighted, changed his dress for the usual pilgrim 
garb, and, seated on his camel, descended the 
Mount, towards the gates of the city, attended 
by his faithful Abu Beker. As he passed the 
gate, he exclaimed, ''Now hath God verified 
unto his apostle the vision wherein he said, 
' Ye shall surely enter the holy temple of Mecca 
in full security.' " 

Without dismounting, Mahomet proceeded to 
the Caaba, made the accustomed seven circuits 
round its walls, touching the black stone with 
his staff as he passed it, and completing the cere- 
monies he had been wont to perform before the 
days of his new faith. When he sought to enter 
the temple, the old custodian, Othman, locked 
the door in his face, but Mahomet preferred per- 
suasion to violence, and bade Ali restore the 
keys he had snatched from Othman's hand, and 
at last persuaded the old man not only to admit 
him within its walls, but to join in the profession 
of faith, and acknowledge the apostleship of 
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Mahomet No sooner was be tbns in full pos- 
seseion of the Caaba, than Mahomet exercised 
the power he felt himself to possess, and de- 
stroyed every one of the three hundred and 
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sixty idols with which the temple was crowded, 
including the statues of Abraham and lahmael, 
with their divining-rods, and the paintings of 
the angels, whom the limner had depicted in the 
form of beaatiful women. " There are Houris 
sach as these," exclaimed Mahomet, " in Para- 
dise, for the solace of the true believer ; but the 
angels are not such beings, but ministering spirits 
of the Most High, of too pure a nature to admit 
of sex." Even a curiously carved wooden door 
he broke with his own hands, so determined was 
he to eradicate the slightest emblem of idolatry 
from the Caaba. From the temple Mahomet 
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proceeded to the Well Zem Zem, which he 
revered because he believed it to be that re- 
vealed by the angel to Hagar and Ishmael in 




their sore need. Of its waters lie drank with 
reverence, and made his uncle, Al Abbas, its 
guardian, because he had been the first to offer 
him a cup from its stream. With the accue- 
tomed summons to prayer, the religious ceremo> 
niee of that day ended, and the crowds that had 
listened to the trinmphant exile, as he descanted 
on the essential doctrines of his creed, dispersed, 
with enthusiastic shouts of '.'God ia great; 
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there is no God but God, and Mahomet is his 
Prophet/' 

Though thus restored to his native city in the 
plenitude of an irresponsible power, it is greatly 
to the credit of Mahomet, that, with 
the exception of a few of his per- 
secutors, who had been most openly 
obnoxious to him, no one among 
the citizens was punished for his 
past deeds. Neither did he in any 
way assume royal authority, or 
claim to be as great as a temporal 
prince, as he undoubtedly was as 
n religious teacher. *^ I am no 
king,'' he repeated more than once, 
*' but the son of a Koreishite pitchsk used 
woman." And though he made ^,,51 7,"' 
the people of Mecca swear fealty 
to him, as the prophet of God, and renounce 
their idolatry, he delivered at the time a verse 
of the Koran, which declared, that '* God hath 
sent his apostle with the direction and the reli- 
gion of truth, that he may exalt the same over 
every other religion. Verily, they who swear 
fealty to him, swear fealty to God : the hand of 
God is over their hands." Neither would he 
consent to desert Medina, to take up his resi- 
dence in Mecca. He felt the importance of 
reducing Mecca under his sway, converting its 
inhabitants to his creed, and making its temple 
the sacred place of his nation, as it had been 
centuries before. But he felt much more the 
debt he owed to those of Medina, who had given 
him a refuge and powerful assistance, at the 
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most dangerous crisis of his career, and he de-* 
termined to keep with them the faith he had 
plighted to them in his trouble, to live and die 
with them. No sooner, therefore, had Mahomet 
completed the religious revolution in Mecca 
which we have described, and provided that, for 
the future, the reformed services of Mahometan- 
ism should supersede in the Caaba the super- 
stitious observances of the old Sabaean faith, 
than he returned to Medina, where he resided 
during the few short years that remained of his 
marvellous career. 



CHAPTER VII. 

MAHOMET, THE CONQUEROR. 

Mahomet was now virtually a king, at whose 
command an army of fanatical warriors, inured 
to every hardship, and skilled in all the neces- 
sities of war, was ready to enforce at the point 
of the sword submission to the prophet, and 
adhesion to his creed. Though he so studiously 
repudiated regal authority, Mahomet lost no time 
in making practical use of that power which he 
professed to repudiate. On all sides, he sent out 
his captains, to coerce neighbouring tribes, until 
nearly all Arabia had acknowledged his autho- 
rity, whilst his own thoughts were turned to the 
gradual collection of such an army as would 
enable him to add foreign conquest to his pre- 
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vioiis sttccesses. In the meantimei howeTer, he 
had enemies close at home, and he was compelled 
to defeat a Bedouin confederacy ere he could 
hope to lead his troops to the coveted conquest 
of Syria and Palestine. 

The pastoral Arabs among whom he had 
passed his earliest childhood, were not only 
bigoted idolaters, but proud of their indepen- 
dence, and looked with no favouring eye on a 
power which threatened to subjugate the whole 
of Arabia. Uniting their forces, four leading 
tribes, aided by several smaller and dependent 
ones, determined to crush the rising power 
of the prophet, and assembled 4,000 fighting 
men for that object in the Valley of Mutas. 
Over-confidence in his superiority of num- 
bers nearly ruined Mahomet. At the head of 
12,000 warriors, with much pomp of dress and 
parade of war, he marched heedlessly towards 
his enemies' camp, and found himself enclosed 
by his foe in a narrow valley. From all sides, 
darts, stones, and arrows, rained on his troops, 
whilst from the hills, hundreds of daring moun- 
taineers rushed to a hand-to-hand engagement. 
The natural horrors and difficulties of the scene 
added to the panic which the suddenness of the 
assault had caused, and with hardly an attempt 
at resistance, the Moslems turned and fled with 
the utmost precipitancy. For the moment all 
seemed lost, and many a late convert, who, like 
Abu Sofian, envied the success of Mahomet, 
comforted himself that his star was in the de- 
cline, and his magic power at an end. Even his 
life was attempted in the milei, by one of his 
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own followers^ and saved only by the devotion of 
a few of his old warriors. With commendable 
courage, Mahomet spurred his mule towards the 
foe, but his uncle, Al Abbas, seized its bridle, 
whilst he raised a shout that materially aided in 
checking the flight of the Moslems, and turned 
the current of the fight. The Bedouins had 
most foolishly surrendered their vantage ground 
on the flight of their foes, and on the return 
of the flying columns, found themselves engaged 
on equal terms by superior forces. The result 
was an easy victory for Mahomet's followers, and 
the flight of the bulk of the confederates to the 
walls of Tayef, the capital of the chief of the 
confederate tribes. 

During the battle in the valley, a detachment 
of Moslems captured the camp of the confede- 
rates to which, under the idea of thus keeping 
his forces together for a longer time, their leader 
had induced the Arabs to bring the whole of 
their families and eiFects. The result of this 
mancBuvre was consequently most disastrous to 
the Bedouins, and not a little puzzling to the 
Mahometans, when they came to decide what 
they should do with those of their female cap- 
tives who happened to be married. As in all pre- 
vious dilemmas, Mahomet furnished them with 
an appropriate verse from the Koran, in which 
permission was given to his followers, to *'take 
to wife those free women who were married, so 
soon as their right hands had made them slaves." 
The capture ol Tayef, to which he now turned, 
was no mean achievement, so ably was it de- 
^nded by its gallant garrison. It was in vain 
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that for twenty days he had recourse to all the 
most novel engines of war that the Persian Sal- 
man could devise, backed by more than one de- 
sperate assault. He was obliged in the end to 
raise the siege, and endeavour to win by nego- 
tiation what was at that time denied to the 
prowess of his forces. The offer of the resti- 
tution of all that had been taken from him at 
Honain, with a gift of a hundred camels, con- 
verted Malek, the chief of the confederates, to 
the faith, but failed to open the gates of Tayef to 
Mahomet. He had nothing therefore left, but 
to divide the immense spoil he had gathered, and 
return to Mecca, with a promise to his troops 
that they should soon return and destroy the 
idolatrous city. It was during this war, that 
among the captives he discovered his nurse, 
Halema, and at her intercession procured the 
deliverance of all the captives of her tribe, and 
that he rebuked the men of Medina, when they 
murmured at the share of booty he allotted to 
those of Mecca. Ere he left that city he ap- 
pointed an iman, or pontiff, to instruct the peo- 
ple in the faith, and made a mere youth, of the 
name of Otab, its governor. 

Mahomet was not long in performing his pro- 
mise that Tayef should fall or be converted. 
Though strong in their mountain fortress, the 
garrison could defy the Moslem assaults and 
approaches with impunity, they found it impos- 
sible to prevent themselves from being gradually 
hemmed in, and at last were glad to send an 
embassy to Mahomet, to treat ^r terms. The 
prophet had good grounds for his bitterness 
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against the city. In the early years of his mis- 
sion he had been pelted with stones in its market- 
place when he addressed its citizens, and then 
roughly ejected from its gates, and now he had 
only lately been foiled beneath its walls. His 
terms were peremptory — immediate conversion 
from their idolatry to Islamism. The envoys 
agreed for themselves, but asked three years to 
prepare the public for the change. Mahomet 
was inexorable. They then asked for a month's 
delay, with the same ill-success ; and when they 
entreated to be excused the daily prayers, were 
met with the reply, that " without prayer there 
could be no true religion." Unable to resist, the 
envoys acceded to the terms, and soon saw their 
beloved idol, Al. Lat, stripped of its ornaments 
and jewels, and broken into fragments by the 
Moslem captains. 

The conquest of the scattered tribes of Arabia 
thus completed, Mahomet felt that the time had 
come when he might dare to lead her now united 
clans against foreign nations, and propagate the 
Moslem faith, and extend the Moslem power in 
strange countries. Out of a number of disunited 
tribes, formidable only to one another, he had 
created a nation, over whom his prophetic cha- 
racter gave him a power that would have been 
denied to the most successful conqueror. The 
weakness of the Roman empire, especially on its 
Syrian frontier, as well as his desire of annexing 
Palestine to the Moslem faith, prompted Mahomet 
to open his career of foreign aggression by an in- 
road on that portion of the dominions of the 
Emperor Heraclius. Two years before, his 
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troops, in seeking to avenge the murder of the 
Moslem envoy at Muta^ a city three days' journey 
to the east of Jerusalem, had fought a hard and 
doubtful battle with the imperial troops, the re- 
collection of which was chequered with a desire 
of revenge, and a fear of the discipline of the 
Roman forces. To the evident unwillingness of 
his people to join in so doubtful an expedition, 
Mahomet would probably have given way, had 
he not learnt that Heraclius was intending to 
take the initiative, and to invade Arabia from 
the Syrian border. Disregarding, therefore, all 
murmurs, and pretending to make little count of 
the disaffection of many of his followers, Mahomet 
persevered in his march until he reached Tabuc, 
a city half way between Medina and Damascus. 
Establishing his camp in a rich and pleasant dis- 
trict, Mahomet sent out his captains against the 
smaller tribes in the vicinity, who soon reduced 
them, either by conversion or the sword, until 
nothing seemed left but to advance further into 
Syria, or return content with his present success. 
Fully aware of the unwillingness of his troops 
for the campaign, and probably himself some- 
what doubtful of its issue, Mahomet yielding to 
the advice of his veteran general Omar, con- 
sented to be content with the submission of all 
the tribes from the head of the Red Sea to the 
Euphrates, which he had now achieved, and to 
postpone to another year the completion of his 
design. Though he effected far less than he pro- 
posed, he had completely checked the threatened 
invasion of Arabia by the Romans, and secured 
a free passage through friendly countries to 
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the borders of Syria, whenever the time might 
come for the renewal of his schemes of foreign 
conquest. 

The return of the army from so distant an ex- 
pedition, laden with the richest spoil, increased, 
if it were possible to do so, the power of Mahomet 
in Medina, and made his service more popular 
than ever among the predatory tribes of Arabia. 
His own confidence in his power was also mate- 
rially strengthened at this time by the death of 
the only chief in Medina of any weight, who had 
really, though secretly endeavoured to thwart 
his designs. He felt, therefore, that it was time 
to test to the uttermost the devotion and power 
of his disciples, by an open declaration of war, at 
all times and in all places, against the world, 
unless prepared to accept the creed of Islam, 
and Mahomet as its prophet. The time he se- 
lected for this declaration — this completion of his 
previous decree, that the sword was the key of 
heaven — ^was the yearly pilgrimage to Mecca* 
Thither Abu Beker had already proceeded, as 
the representative of the prophet, with numerous 
pilgrims and camels for the sacrifices, when Ali, 
the favourite son-in-law, was suddenly sum- 
moned to his presence, and despatched on a 
swift camel to Mecca, with a fresh sara, or 
chapter of the Koran, in which the religion of 
the sword was preached in all its rigour. 

The victims had been slain, and Abu Beker 
had preached to the multitude in the prophet's 
name, when Ali rose, and announced himself, as 
a messenger from Mahomet, and the bearer of a 
fresh chapter of revelation. The new chapter 
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left no hope for unbelievers. Four months, and 
no more, were allotted to them to repent and 
believe, and at the end of that period, whether 
thej had made treaties with Mahomet or had not, 
war would be made on them at all times, in all 
places, and by all means. The holy places and 
the holy seasons would henceforth be as little 
defence to them as the treaties with Mahomet, 
from the observance of which he was henceforth 
absolved. " When the months of toleration are 
past," said the chapter, ''kill the idolatrous 
wherever ye shall find them, or take them pri- 
soners ; besiege them, or lay in wait for them." 
From that day the unbeliever was to be cut off 
from the faithful, and no tie of blood or friend- 
ship was to avail him. From that day the foot 
of the unbeliever was not to profane any temple 
of the faith, nor to tread the sacred territories of 
Mecca. How well these injunctions were kept, 
the history of Mahometan conquest testifies. 
Even at the moment, the very boldness of the 
act contributed to its effect, and from all sides 
envoys were soon hastening to proffer conver- 
sion or tribute, ere the short period of toleration 
could expire. In his name, his lieutenants ex- 
ercised unlimited authority over the whole of 
Arabia, and even the representative of the Bo- 
man emperor in Syria bowed to the temporal 
power of the prophet Such was the position 
of Mahometanism, its teacher and its followers, 
in the tenth year after Mahomet fied, in fear of 
his life, from the persecutions of the citizens of 
Mecca. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE FINAL PILGRIMAGE. 

Mahomet had now reached his sixty-second 
year, and the increasing symptoms of premature 
decay warned him to prepare for the close of his 
earthly career. His naturally excitable mind 
had no doubt seriously impaired his constitution, 
and rendered it less able to bear the physical 
trials to which his extraordinary career exposed 
him. To these natural causes of premature old 
age, the poison imbibed at Khaibar no doubt 
added its effect, calling into activity any seeds 
of disease that might be latent in his frame. The 
sudden death at this time of his only son Ibrahim, 
the child of his favourite slave Maryiah, bowed 
him to the grave, in which lay buried his only 
hopes of transmitting his line to posterity. Thus 
broken in spirit and in health, Mahomet deter* 
mined to devote his last remaining strength to a 
valedictory pilgrimage to Mecca, to serve as a 
model for his followers ; and to take advantage 
of the excitement of the occasion to impress his 
doctrines on them, and to secure their obedience 
to his successors. 

No sooner was the intention of the prophet 
made public, than crowds hastened to Medina to 
join in the pilgrimage, till at last, accompanied 
by at least 50,000 pilgrims, and probably by 
twice that number, the prophet set out on his 
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journey, no longer impeded or molested by hostile 
armies. ''Here am I at the service of God. 
Thou hast no companion ; to thee alone belongeth 
worship. From thee cometh all good ; thine alone 
is the kingdon" — ^words ascribed by Moslem tra- 
dition to the patriarch Abraham — formed the 
simple prayer with which Mahomet inaugurated 
his journey, and with which, day by day during 
that pilgrimage, the crowd of devotees made the 
hills and valleys vocal. On his arrival at Mecca, 
too weak to perform the accustomed rites on 
foot, he mounted his camel, and thus made the 
prescribed circuits of the Caaba, and the other 
journeyings, and then, having offered up sixty- 
three camels, one for every year of his life, pro- 
ceeded to shave his locks nrom his head, and dis- 
tribute them as amulets to his most distinguished 
followers. From the pulpit in the Caaba, or the 
back of his camel, he daily inculcated his doc- 
trines, and laid down rules of faith and practice, 
calling on his disciples to listen to his words, 
for he knew not whether after that year they 
should meet again. ** O my hearers ! " he re- 
peated again and again, '' I am hut a man like 
yourselves ; the angel of death may at any time 
appear, and I must obey his summons." 

From the moment of his return to Medina, 
after the conclusion of this pilgrimage, the health 
of Mahomet rapidly declined ; yet his ardour re- 
mained unabated, and he ceased not in his pre- 
parations for the invasion of Syria and Palestine. 
To his other cares, the sudden rise of two rival 
prophets was now added— tempted, probably, by 
the evidently near approach of his death. From 
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one of these, Al Aswad, who had seized the 
reins of government in Arabia Felix, he freed 
himself by assassination. The other, Moseilma, 
an Arab prince between the Bed Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, he left to his successor to chastise, 
too overburdened in his last moments to find 
time to check his usurpation. Djing though he 
was, Mahomet ordered the Syrian expedition to 
march, proving, in all probability, the rapid de- 
cay of his mental powers, by entrusting it to 
Osana, a youth of twenty years, instead of to one 
of his veteran generals. Having reviewed the 
troops, and himself placed the banner in the hands 
of Osana, Mahomet returned to his house to die. 
That night his old malady attacked him with 
redoubled violence, and a succession of strong 
epileptic seizures brought on temporary delirium. 
Followed by a slave, he hastened, in the dead of 
night, to the public bur3n[ng-place, summoned, as 
he said, by the dead that lay there, to come and 
pray for them, and in the midst of the silent 
tombs made a solemn address to their tenants. 
Then turning to his attendants, he said, *' The 
choice is given me, to live for ever, with all the 
enjoyments of this world, or to return to the 
presence of God; I have chosen the last." It 
was evident that the hand of death was on him, 
yet with heroic energy he still struggled against 
his approaching dissolution, though hardly able 
to move except with the suppott of his attend- 
ants. At last his frame was too weak for his 
resolution, and in a dying state he was supported 
to the house of Ayesha, to whose care he resigned 
himself; fever supervened, but still the prophet 
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held up, and even rallied sufficiently to be taken 
to his chair in the mosque, to join for the last 
time in public prayer. Then it was that he 
called on his disciples to confess aught that was 
on their consciences, that he might ask pardon 
for them of Allah. One man confessed himself 
a hypocrite, a liar, and a weak disciple. << Out 
on thee!" cried the furious Omar; ^'dost thou 
make known what God had permitted to be con- 
cealed ?^ ** Better is it," replied Mahomet, ** to 
blush in this world than to suffer in the next.** 

Again he demanded of the congregation, '< Is 
there any one among you whom I have stricken ? 
here is my back, let him strike me in return. 
Is there any one whose character I have aspersed? 
let him now cast his reproach on me. Do I owe 
any one aught? let him come and be paid." One 
man among the throng claimed a small debt, 
which was at once repaid with interest. *' Better 
is it," said Mahomet, '* to bear loss in this world, 
than punishment in eternity." A fervent prayer 
for those who fell on the disastrous day at Ohod, 
a brief commendation of the sacred band of allies 
who had welcomed him to Medina in his sore dis- 
tress, and commands to his followers to expel 
idolatry from Arabia, allow proselytes equal privi- 
leges with believers, and to devote themselves un- 
ceasingly to prayer, brought the painful scene to 
a close, and he was affectionately brought back to 
the house of Ayesha so exhausted, that he fainted 
as he entered its doors. 

Still he lingered, disturbed by frequent fits of 
delirium, during which he spoke of fresh visits 
from the angel Gk^briel, and declared that it was 
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entrusted to himself to ^x the moment of his 
death. When Friday, the Mahometan holy day, 
came round, he sent Ahu Beker to the mosque to 
conduct the services in his stead ; hut when he 
heard of the tumult that had arisen, because they 
thought the prophet was dead, he had himself 
supported into the mosque, to the joy of the 
crowded congregation. Refusing to inteiTupt 
the prayers which Abu Beker was offering, he 
remained silent till their conclusion. Then with 
a feeble voice, " I have heard," he said, ** that 
a rumour of my death has filled you with alarm. 
Has any prophet before me lived for ever, that 
I should not die ? Everything happens as God 
ordains, and is neither to be hastened nor delayed. 
I go to Him. that sent me ; and as my last com- 
mand, I bid you remain united — ^love, honour, 
uphold each other. Exhort one another to keep 
the faith, and to do good deeds, for by these alone 
shall ye live and prosper. All else leads to destruc- 
tion. I do but go before you. Death awaits us 
all: let no one seek to turn it aside from me. 
My life has been for your good, even so will be 
my death." 

Such were the last words Mahomet spake in 
public. For another day, however, he rallied, so 
much so, that his immediate relatives could leave 
him, as they thought, with safety, to the care of 
Ayesha. The change was brief and illusive, and 
before they could return, he was in the agony of 
death, till with unmoving eyelids, and eyes raised 
to heaven, Ayesha heard him faintly murmur, 
" Oh Allah, be it so— among the glorious associates 
in Paradise." Mahomet was dead. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CHABACTER AND CREED OF HAHOliET. 

In conclusion we have to consider the all-diffi- 
cult question of the character of Mahomet — was 
he self-deceived through mental weakness, aggra- 
vated hy bodily disease, or was he the unprincipled 
impostor he has been represented by so many 
writers? To come to anything like a fair decision 
on this moot pointy we must first bear in mind, 
that Mahomety as described by himself in his own 
acts and sayings, is not the Mahomet represented 
to us by his followers in after ages. The Ma- 
homet of the Mahometans of a century after his 
death, was a prophet, claiming to be the equal of 
the Saviour in his miracles, and only condescend- 
ing to be mortal, in order to work out the scheme 
of religion of which he was the oracle. The 
Mahomet of the life we have sketched is a far 
different person — a man no doubt claiming to be 
inspired for a special purpose, but still a man 
subject in everything to the penalties of mortality. 
Of miracles he makes no claim, beyond the trans- 
mission to him of the Koran, the contents of 
which, as well as the way by which it came, he 
regarded as the greatest of miracles, and all that 
was requbite to ensure adhesion to his doctrinCi 
Of the Koran as given out by Mahomet, we have 
no means of judging. That Koran from which 
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alone we have to decide, what is or is not the 
Islam faith, was the work of another generation, 
and no doubt grossly interpolated and corrupted. 
The original Koran, as we Imve seen in the pre- 
vious narrative, was too often the creature of 
circumstance. As a difficulty arose, a new verse 
or section was given out to resolve it. These 
dicta sometimes fared badly, and were lost. Some 
were written on palm-leaves, some on sheep's 
bones, some on parchment, and all cast without 
order into a chest, of which one of his numerous 
wives had the care. So long as he lived, there 
was no need for the Koran ; he was a living fount 
of doctrine and discipline, and the contents of the 
chest were neglected. After his death his suc- 
cessor, Abu Beker, had an arrangement of the 
chest made by one of Mahomet's secretaries, who 
himself claimed to have preserved portions of it 
in his memory, and who no doubt incorporated 
them into his version. Even this edition of the 
Koran soon found fresh editors, who remembered 
other bits of his doctrines and opinions, and gra- 
dually incorporated them, until Othman, the third 
Caliph, called in all the conflicting copies, and 
formed out of them the Koran of the present day. 
Knowing this much of the concoction of the 
Koran as it is, how can we use it^^s a clear test 
of the teaching of its reputed author, and there- 
fore as a proof of his sincerity or'Jmposture? 

Still, when we refer to the events of his life, we 
cannot forget that Mahomet undoubtedly claimed 
to receive revelations from heaven, and to hold 
personal converse with the angels of God. Was 
this madness or imposture ? Considering that at 
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the outset of his missionary career he had eyery 
worldly reason to remain in his position, and 
enjoy the comforts, the pleasure and the power he 
had acquired as the hushand of the rich widow, 
acknowledged as one of tlie most learned and 
trustworthy of the high and honourable tribe of 
which his lineage came : during that period of his 
life, mental hallucination increased, if not brought 
on by fasting study and seclusion, seems the natu- 
ral solution of the enigma of his career. Yet, 
was it possible for him to persuade himself of his 
reported personal interviews with angels, and of 
the messages which he declared were delivered 
to him by God's own messengers. A striking pas- 
sage in the work of a very late writer on the pheno- 
mena of mental hallucinations may perhaps serve 
to solve the difficulty. Sir B. Brodie is speaking of 
the effect of the law of externality, together with 
that of the persistence of impressions for a time on 
the optic nerve. In doing so he relates the case of 
a person, who on waking from a dream in which 
a person in a Persian dress had borne the chief 
part, saw with singular clearness a figure in just 
such a dress standing at his bed foot. It was as 
plainly to be seen as the furniture of the room, 
and the person was on the point of going up to 
see who and what it was, when he discovered its 
illusive character, by finding that the outline of 
the door-case was distinctly visible through the 
figure itself. From personal recollection we may 
parallel this example of the duration of impres- 
sions on the retina of the eye, arising solely from 
mental effects. We can well remember waking 
in excitement at having turned from us a man 
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on a white horse, who we dreamt was riding us 
dowDy and as we woke, and for some time after, 
distinctlj seeing the white horse and its horseman 
riding out from between the curtains at the bed- 
foot. If such delusions can affect us in our peace- 
ful and unexcited careers, how much more vivid 
must have been those, which clothed with a per« 
sonalitj, the angels of God, whom in his dreams 
Mahomet had seen, at a time when his body was 
weakened bj fasting, and his mind excited bj 
prayer and study. Mental excitement is quite 
capable of leading the sufferer to believe not only 
in visions, but in sounds, voices and conversa- 
tions, which in reality have their origin in his 
own diseased mind. 

This explanation of the conduct of Mahomet, 
however, will not solve the closing portion of his 
career. From the moment that by his success 
he rose from a persecuted man to a chief and a 
prophet, worldly wisdom seems to have entered 
largely, if not entirely into his conduct, and his 
revelations savour far more of policy than hallu- 
cination. His doctrines and his precepts are as 
irregular as his fortunes, and his revdations so 
opportune and fitted to the case in point, that it 
is impossible to believe in his sincerity or his 
madness. He had then become a politician. 

The faith of Islam, as preached by Mahomet, 
inculcated the belief in One God, supreme, the 
Creator of all things, immutable, omniscient, 
omnipotent, eternal, and all-merciful. In Angels^ 
ethereal beings, created of fire, various in their 
degrees and duties, perfect in form, radiant in 
beauty, and free from all the frailties and appe- 
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tites of humanity. They are God's messengere 
to man, and the intercessors with him for the sons 
of Adam. In the Koran^ the sacred book of the 
law, treasured up, as it was said, in the seventh 
heaven from all eternity, and brought down to 
Mahomet piece-meal, as fresh revelations were 
required to meet fresh difficulties. In the Prophets, 
in number 200,000, but especially in the six 
great prophets, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, Mahomet. In the remrrection and final 
judgment^ when all the world shall be judged 
according to their faith and works, and with the 
exception of infants, lunatics, idiots, and such 
other beings as have been unable to do either 
good or evil, for whom Al Asaf — ^the partition is 
prepared between heaven and hell, shall be con- 
demned to eternal pain or pleasure. The sixth 
and last article of the Islam faith was the key- 
stone of its power — it was that of Predestination, 
that dogma on which Mahomet rested his confi- 
dence for success in his military career. In 
the previous record of his life we have seen 
with what effect the timely revelation of this 
article of the faith was made, at the moment when 
so great a gloom hung over his desponding fol- 
lowers, after the disastrous defeat at Ohod, that 
nothing less than his declaration that every man 
must die at his appointed hour, whether in bed 
or in the field of battle, could have saved the 
dispersion of his little band. The assurance of 
paradise if they fell, and of booty if they sur- 
vived, would aguin and again have failed to ensure 
that desperation among the Mahometan warriors 
which commanded success, had it not been for 
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the doctrine of predestination, which regarded 
every reverse as pre-ordained, to be borne with- 
out a murmur, and as beyond the power of human 
exertion or foresight to prevent. ** Help thyself, 
and God will help thee," was a precept unknown 
to the Mahometan. 

That these comparatively simple articles of 
faith should have branched out into numerous 
minor doctrines, redolent of oriental fancy, is 
only to be expected from the teacher and from 
the race for which he was composing a religion. 
To enter into the details of such would occupy 
more space, and involve more minute points than 
befit the present volume. They might be ex- 
tended to almost any length ; and, at last, are 
mere natural exaggerations and fanciful inven- 
tions peculiar to eastern minds. 

The religious practice of the Mahometans was 
comprised in four acts — PrayeVy including ahlu- 
tion, alms, fasting, and pilgrimage. Prayer was 
to be performed five times every day, at the 
mosque or in any clean place, and was often con- 
fined to the repetition of the simple form, " God 
is great, God is merciful, Grod is powerful," told 
off with scrupulous accuracy on the string of 
beads which every Mahometan is bound to carry. 
With the exception of a sermon on Friday, the 
Moslem sabbath, the chief religious observances 
of the true believer consisted in private prayer. 
Almsgiving was indispensable in the true be- 
liever. It was twofold, that prescribed by law, 
a sort of tithe, and that left to the individual, and 
at the discretion of the giver. A tenth of his 
revenue was what the pious Moslem was enjoined 
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to give in one form or other, for the relief of the 
in£gent. Fasting was confined to the one great 
period of abstinence, the thirty days of the Ra- 
mazan, in each year, when every true believer 
is rigorously to abstain, from sunrise to sunset, 
from meat^ drink, the bath, or any gratification 
of the senses. The relative value of these three 
practices was thus described : — '^ Px*ayer leads 
us halfway to God, fasting conveys us to his 
threshold, but alms conduct us to his presence.** 
Pilgrimage to Mecca was the last of the prac- 
tices enjoined on the true believer. This, as we 
have seen, Mahomet derived from the ancient 
Arabian faith, ordering and altering it to suit his 
new doctrines. During his life every true be- 
liever is bound to make one such pilgrimage, if 
he be free, of sound intellect, and of health and 
wealth sufficient to withstand the fatigues and 
expense of the journey. When he has reached 
the sacred city, ceremonies of the most minute 
and trivial kind are to be performed ere he can 
feel certain of those inestimable benefits which 
this great act is to ensure him. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE RISE AND PROORESS OF THE PAPACY. 



A.D. 880^550. 

The development of the power of the BiBhop 
of Rome, not only over the churches of his own 
ecclesiastical world, but over all the Christian 
church) had made vast strides as early as the 
sixth century. The Pope of Rome had already 
won to himself and to the successors in his see, 
a power utterly inconsistent with the liberty of 
the Christian church, and as great a novelty to 
the customs and teaching of the apostolic age, as 
its final development in the fulness of Papal 
Supremacy in the days of Boniface, in 1303, was 
inconsistent with its po8iti(m in those of Gregory 
the Great. This development was due partly to 
the weakness of the churches, partly to the 
unfortunate contests between rival bishops, in 
which one or otbor gladly called in the aid of 
him of Rome, and not a little to the boldness 
with which at every opportunity the claims of 
St. Peter's chair were made, and the perseverance 
with which they were urged against every ob- 
jector. It will be instructive to sketch briefly 
the steps by which this tremendous doctrine made 
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its way up to the times of which we are about to 
treat. 

Until the middle of the fourth century, we 
do not hear anything of the supremacy of Rome, 
either as the bishopric of the capital of the 
world, or the seat of the reputed successor 
of St. Peter. On the contrary, the great 
Church historian Eusebius, writing at the com- 
mencement of the fourth century, and quoting 
from the works of Clement of Alexandria, a 
writer of the second century, expressly says, — 
'* Peter, James, and John, after the ascension of 
the Saviour, did not put in any claim for rank, 
on the ground that they also had been highly 
honoured by the Lord, but they elected James 
the Just to be Bishop of Jerusalem :** a fair 
proof that anything like the so-called supremacy 
of Rome was as strange to the historian in the 
fourth century as to the Alexandnan in the second 
century. At the Council of Sardica, however, 
in d47| the corner-stone of papal supremacy was 
laid, when it was declared that if any bishop 
thought himself aggrieved by the verdict of a 
provincial council, he should write to Julius, 
Bishop of Rome, who, if he thought fit, should 
order a new trial and name the judges. This 
apparently harmless permissory appeal was given 
under the plea of " honouring the memory of the 
Apostle Peter." Whatever, however, may be its 
value, the canons of the council which gave the 
power were rejected by the churches of Africa and 
the east, and were interpreted by many of the 
western bishops to be personal to Julius, who was 
named in them. It was, however, the thin end of 
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tbe wedge, which pope after pope proceeded to 
drive in. Still, however, the judgment of Rome 
was for many a year freely questioned by distant 
churches, and any notion of its supremacy in 
faith and discipline repudiated. The eastern and 
western bishops took counsel indeed of each 
other, but as thoroughly independent churches ; 
and Basil, about the year 380, sneered at the idea 
of the party of Faulinus having brought letters 
from the west, as if they were the warrant of 
a sovereign power. In the following year too 
Jerome, in writing to Pope Damasus, expressly 
repudiated the idea of such a power. "Away 
with jealousy," he wrote. "Let the ambition 
of Roman preeminence retire. I speak to the 
successor of the fisherman and the disciple 
of the cross. While I follow no chief but 
Christ I am joined in communion with your 
beatitude, that is, the seat of St. Peter;" words 
very unlike such a title as " the Co-angelic " 
father, hereafter addressed to the successor of 
the fisherman. 

The successor of Pope Damasus advanced 
nnother step, by decreeing that the Bishop of 
Rome could consecrate a bishop by himself 
alone, in direct violation of the ancient canon. 
His successor. Innocent I., decreed, " that there 
was no church in all Italy, Gaul, Spain, 
Africa, Sicily, and the islands near, which was 
not founded by St. Peter or his successors, 
and therefore that all these churches must keep 
what Rome keeps : an assertion more easy to 
make than to prove." Yet even he acknow- 
ledged in the discussion of the case of Chrysos- 

it 3 
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torn, that a general council possessed an authority 
far above his own. Zosimus, who next held the 
pee, was driven by his own errors to assert the 
infallibility of the Bishop of Rome, as, having 
approved of the Pelagian heresy, he had to 
retract his opinion and condemn his former 
views. The new claim was, therefore, a papal 
necessity. It is a curious fact that though so 
infallible, he rested his authority in a contest 
with the African church on what he called one 
of the canons of Nicaaa, which on due investiga- 
tion proved to be that same canon of Sardica 
which the Greek and African churches agreed 
in rejecting. 

The great contest with the Nestorian heretics 
that now arose in the Church, no doubt tended 
materially to augment the power of the popes, 
and to afford them repeated opportunities of 
making fresh claims, to which the distant churches 
made less resistance in gratitude for the firmness 
with which the Church of Rome had stood up 
for the true faith. The submission, however, 
of Pope Sixtus, in 432, to a trial by a council, 
at the command of the Emperor Yalentinian, 
shook for a time the rising fabric, which his 
successor Leo repaired, and strengthened, and 
raised. In 440 this pope openly asserted that 
" our Lord gave the primacy of the apostles to 
St. Peter, as a reward for his faith, and that 
therefore he was bound to take care of all the 
churches." This convenient doctrine was im- 
proved on in later ages, when it was said, — " St. 
Peter governed the Church with the assistance of 
the apostles, as the pope does with the assistance 
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o£ the cardinals." A rough blow, however, was 
struck at the growing supremacy by the Council 
of Chalcedon, in 451, when it gave to the See of 
Constantinople a dignity equal in rank and next 
in place to that of Rome. Against such a blow 
there was but one defence — a fresh assumption 
of power; and accordingly Leo declared that, 
" by St. Peter's authority, he absolutely annulled 
the decree of Chalcedon." The decrees of a 
council, it would seem, were to be henceforth 
worthless until confirmed by the Bishop of Rome. 
The supremacy had indeed developed rapidly. 

The supremacy of the pope was now a great 
fact, though strenuously resisted by the Greek 
Church. Felix, who succeeded to the See of 
Rome in 483, used no reserve, but claimed abso- 
lute and perpetual authority for the judgment of 
" the blessed Peter," as he phrased it, meaning 
thereby the pope. In interfering with the Church 
of Antioch, he asserts that absolute power was 
given to St. Peter, and that Rome is the head of 
the whole Church. That it was so in deed, as 
well as in theory, he sought to prove by convert- 
ing the voluntary appellate jurisdiction into a 
compulsory power, and by deposing and excom- 
municating the bishop who refused to obey his 
summons to come to Rome and be tried. It is 
now that we first find the notorious phrases used, 
^^ St, Peter speaks in me his Vicar, and Christ 
speaks in him. Christ gave to the apostolic seat 
the power to confirm the dignity of all priests :" 
to such a height had the papal claim grown at 
ihe close of the fifth century. Such, in one 
hundred and fif^y years, had been the development 
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of the permissory appeal to Rome, granted at 
Sardica in honour of St. Peter. 

Gelasius, the next pope, lost nothing of the 
claim his predecessor had made, boldly declaring 
that " Rome could judge the whole Church, and 
not be judged by any one ; and that what she 
approves and confirms has authority, whilst with- 
out that confirmation nothing has authority." In 
writing to the emperor abo, he hesitated not to 
place the pontifical power before the royal power, 
and to reprove him with all the assumption of 
a superior. With the close of the fifth century 
occurred the first of those disgraceful contests 
between rival popes which in later years became 
so notorious, and called for the interference of 
Theodoric, to whose power both parties were in 
turn glad to appeal, though, of course, with a 
special reservation that his interference was 
by their wish and permission, and not of right. 
Interfere, however, he did, and at last with 
effect ; but the removal of the royal residence 
from Rome to Ravenna favoured the assumption 
of independent action and dignity by the pope 
and the obedient senate of Rome, and the time 
was rapidly approaching when that Bishop was 
to become temporal king of Rome and its neigh- 
bourhood as well as prie.-tly autocrat of the 
world. How far the papal claim to religious 
supremacy had advanced in the reign of Justinian 
may be judged from the fact that Pope Agapetus, 
when on a visit to Constantinople, accused the 
patriarch and the emperor of heresy, and though 
threatened with banishment remained firm, car- 
ried his point, and ultimately condemned, deposed, 
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and banished the patriarch. Such was the papal 
supremacy in theory and practice when Gregory 
ascended " the apostolic seat," and in contesting 
the claim of a rival, virtually repudiated and con- 
demned the authority he claimed and exercised 
in his own person. 



CHAPTER II. 

GREGORY, THE BISHOP. 

Gregory, the sixty-third Bishop of Rome, was 
descended from a previous prelate of that see, 
and born about 644, of a noble family. His edu- 
cation was suitable to his rank, and as his birth 
entitled him to high ofRce, it comprehended in 
its course a competent knowledge of Roman law, 
as well as the usual studies of grammar, philo- 
sophy, and languages. At an early age he dis- 
tinguished himself in public business ; and though 
only in his thirtieth year, was selected by the 
Emperor Justin the Second, as governor of 
Rome in the year 573, at a period of extreme 
danger and trial, when an implacable enemy sur- 
rounded her walls, and it required not only 
courage, but great discretion, to govern, defend, 
and relieve, the beleaguered city. In this im- 
portant post Gregory is reported to have acquitted 
himself with the utmost credit, and to have prac- 
tised when in power the rules he inculcated in 
his writings. Though gifted with hereditary 
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wealth to a large amount, he seems to have soon 
considered it rather a trouble than a benefit, and 
expended the bulk of it in founding monasteries, 
whilst he gave up all hope of further secular pro- 
motion, preferring to retire to a monastery and 
assume the habit of a brother of the profession. 
From this seclusion he was summoned in 579, 
and sent as the representative of the new Bishop 
Pelagius to excuse to the emperor the errors 
that had been committed in his election, and to 
solicit some relief in behalf of the Italians who 
had been left to the fury of the successful Lom- 
bards. At the imperial court Gregory grew as 
rapidly into favour as in his seclusion in his 
monastery, or in his temporary sojourn in Rome. 
His decision in matters of doctrine was regarded 
as irrefragable, and his advice in secular afiTairs 
incapable of improvement. Recalled at length 
in 584 by his master Pelagius, he acted as his 
secretary on some urgent occasions, but extorted 
from him permission to retire to his monastery, 
of which he was now chosen abbot, and the dis- 
cipline of which he supervised with a rigour to 
which the fraternity had long been unaccustomed. 
On the death of Pelagius, in 590, the choice of 
the clergy, the senate, and the people fell unani- 
mously on Gregory ; and though he begged the 
emperor not to confirm their selection, the only 
reply that was received was the hearty congratu- 
lation of the people of Rome on the wisdom of 
their choice. We are now told that he sought 
to escape the dignity by flight, but was brought 
back and forced to accept it. This much is 
certain that in the autumn of 590 he finally 
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accepted the position, and was installed in his 
episcopal seat. 

The character of this remarkable man has been 
the mark for the most opposite criticism. He 
has been elevated by the devoted sons of the 
Boman Church to the rank of a saint, and con- 
demned by some of the most learned of the re- 
formed writers as an ambitious and insolent 
prelate under the mask of humility. The trutli, 
probably, lies between these adverse views. He 
was superstitious, no doubt, according to the 
teaching of his age ; and he was ambitious, ac- 
cording to the traditions of the episcopal sent 
which he occupied, and in obedience to that 
vigorous nature from which his virtues sprang. 
His ardent piety, his sincere, though in our eyes 
misplaced, devotion, his severe morality, his ear- 
nest endeavours to reform the discipline of the 
clergy and to restore their morality, and his de- 
termination to resist the gradual introduction of 
petty abuses into the ecclesiastical system, must 
win for him the respect even of his religious 
opponents. " Let not a bishop," he said, " think 
that reading and preaching alone suffice, or studi- 
ously to maintain himself in retirement, whilst 
the hand that enriches and fructifies is closed. 
But let his hand be bountiful ; let him make ad- 
vances to those in necessity, let him consider the 
wants of others as his own, or his is only a vain 
and empty title.*' Gregory was not content to 
advise others. In his own person he practised 
what he taught. His charity was indeed un- 
bounded. 

The condition of the western Church at the 
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period of Gregory's accession called for the inter- 
ference of a powerful hand. Not only had disci- 
pline decayed, but piety and morals also; the 
offices of the Church were too often regarded as 
a means of indulging in luxury and sin, and were 
freely purchased with money or presents. Against 
the loose discipline, open simony, and hardly dis- 
guised incontinence of the clergy, and especially 
of the monks, Gregory commenced and carried 
through a long and successful crusade. His 
exertions in this good cause were not confined to 
the Western Church; and if ever the power 
claimed for the papal chair was turned to a good 
end, it was when the rapid decline of the morals 
and discipline of the Christian church was 
arrested at least, though not entirely remedied, 
by the interference and commands of Gregory. 
Determined, however, to enforce the sad law of 
celibacy on the clergy, Gregory naturally failed 
to a certain extent in his reformation of their 
morals. He, however, at least forced them to 
conceal their sin, and to spare the world the 
debasing spectacle of their frailties. 

The conversion of the Lombards from Arianism, 
through the immediate instrumentality of their 
Queen Theodolinda, was, no doubt, due in a great 
degree to the exertions of Gregory, to whom she 
looked up with filial reverence. Hence it was 
that, when a few years afterwards the treachery 
of the Roman governor of Ravenna gave the Lom- 
bards an excuse for reviving the war, it was due 
to Gregory alone that Rome was saved from that 
desolation in which famine and pestilence threat- 
ened to involve it. Through the weakness of 
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the imperial power in Rome, and the misconduct 
of the exarchs of Ravenna, in whom the autho- 
rity was seated, the conduct of the political inte- 
rests of the city eventually devolved on Gregory. 
We cannot now say how far Gregory sought the 
power accident apparently imposed on him. 
That he exercised it with discretion and vigour 
is admitted, and succeeded by his mediation in 
arresting the arms of those enemies whom the 
miserable power of the decaying emperors of the 
east was unable to repel. This political power, 
however acquired, no doubt tended greatly to the 
exaltation of his ecclesiastical power^ and laid 
the foundation of the temporal kingdom of the 
papacy. Our brief review of the progress of the 
papacy has shown how gradual was the building 
up of that monstrous claim. But it is to Gregory 
that its confirmation is mainly due, and the re- 
sistance to that claim was naturally less when 
the claim itself was urged by a man of such indi- 
vidual excellence and such acknowledged good- 
ness. It is curious, however, to see how in his 
struggle for that dignity he unconsciously regis- 
tered his protest against the claims and the titles 
assumed by his successors. 

Gregory's energetic protest against the as- 
sumption of the title of Universal Bishop by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople forms one of the 
most remarkable incidents in his episcopal career. 
No sooner did he find that the obnoxious title 
was in full use by his brother of Constantinople, 
than he wrote to his envoy at that capital to re- 
monstrate with him, in no mild terms, and to 
warn the patriarch that unless the title were 

s 
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relinquished, he would find in Gregory a formid- 
able antagonist and an irreconcileable enemy. But 
the patriarch was not willing to part with his 
new honour; and the emperor, though anxious 
to keep the peace between Borne and Constanti- 
nople, declined to interfere in a dispute over 
which he considered the secular power had little 
right to legislate. Gregory was not to be calmed 
down. By his envoy he again urged the patriarch 
to lay down the new title, and hesitated not to 
style it as heretical in itself. His envoy was 
ordered to separate himself from the patriarch 
if the title was persevered in, that, at least, the 
See of St. Peter might not seem to connive at 
his pride and ambition. "It is very hard," he 
says, in the conclusion of his letter to his envoy, 
" that after we have parted with our silver, our 
gold, our slaves, and even our garments, we 
should be obliged to part with our faith too ; for 
to agree to that impious title is parting with our 
faith/* The language of Gregory only made the 
patriarch more determined to hold fast to his 
title; and the envoy, according to his orders, 
separated himself from all communion with him. 
One more attempt, indeed, Gregory yet made, or 
rather, one more protest he entered against the 
new title. In a letter to the patriarch himself, 
after regretting to be obliged to find fault with one 
whose personal sanctity and virtue he so much 
revered, he loaded the title of Universal Bishop 
with every name of reproach that can well be 
conceived, and denounced it as vain, ambitious, 
profane, impious, execrable, anti-Christian, blas- 
phemous, infernal, and diabolical. " Whom do 
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you imitate/' he asked, *' in assuming that arro- 
gant title ? Whom but him, who, swelled with 
pride, exalted himself above so many legions of 
angels, his equals, that he might be subject to 
none, but all might be subject to him. The 
apostle Peter, the first member of the universal 
Church, Paul, Andrew, and John, were only 
heads of particular congregations ; but all were 
members of the Church under One Head^ and 
none could ever be called Universal." In con- 
cluding, he said, *' But this is the time which 
Christ foretold ; the earth is now laid waste and 
destroyed with the plague and the sword; all 
things that have been predicted are now accom- 
plished ; the King of Pride is at hand ; and what 
I dread to say, an army of priests is ready to 
receive him ; for they who were chosen to point 
out to others the way of humility and meekness, 
are themselves become the slaves of pride and 
ambition.'* Similar language, if possible, more 
forcibly condemnatory of the notion of any bishop 
assuming to be sole bishop of the Church of 
Christ, was used by Gregory in his letters to the 
emperor and the empress. In these epistles, 
however, the writer clearly lets out that the dig- 
nity of his own see is quite as much the reason 
of his opposition as Christian zeal and the love 
of good order in the Church. The force of 
Gregory's protest against the assumption of the 
title, as well as that of his arguments, is not les- 
sened by the lowness of the motive for his action ; 
and his memorable resistance, though unavailing, 
remains on record ns one of the strongest facts 
against that assumption of the title and powers 
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of im universal bishop, which his successors so 
soon after enacted in Rome, and the belief in 
which they eventually declared to be necessary 
for the salvation of every Christian. Throughout 
the whole of the contest with the patriarch, how- 
ever sore Gregory may show himself at the 
disrespect thrown on the successor of St. Peter, 
as he calls himself, by the assumption of the new 
title by the bishop of another see, he not only 
never thinks of putting in any claim to such pre- 
eminence on behalf of Rome, but hesitates not 
to brand the title itself and the assumption of 
authority, irrespective of the person assuming 
or the place where it is assumed, as heretical and 
impious. Gregory, no doubt^ claimed and exer- 
cised vast powers as a judge of appeals from 
parties in dioceses and districts not within his 
own see. He, no doubt, regarded the occupant 
of the supposed throne of St. Peter as the suc- 
cessor of the first among the apostles, but as yet 
he did not claim for him the vicariate of Christ 
himself, or the position of an universal bishop. 



CHAPTER in. 

GREGORY, THE POPE. 

The joy and adulation with which Gregory 
received the usurpation of the murderer Phocas 
is a dark sad spot on the character of this good 
man. At the close of the sixth century, Maurice, 
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the then emperor, entered the field against the 
Scythian chief, the Chagan of the Avars. His 
march, however, extended only seven miles from 
his capital, whence he returned under the pre- 
tence of receiving the Persian ambassadors, but 
really to avoid the dangers of the Scythian 
campaign. One result of the campaign was the 
capture by the Chagan of 12,000 prisoners, whom 
he offered to set at liberty for a very trifling 
ransom. This Maurice refused to pay, partly out 
of meanness and partly from a feeling of enmity 
towards the troops, with whom he had previously 
quarrelled. The result was, that the prisoners 
were massacred by the Chagan, the army mutinied, 
and was with difficulty quieted. At the close of 
the campaign, the imperial army on the Danube 
was ordered to cross the river, and subsist as it 
could in the territory of the enemy, instead of 
remaining in winter quarters, supported by the 
extensive magazines of the Danubian provinces. 
The order produced a second and successful 
revolt; and at the head of the excited army, Pho- 
cas, a simple, rude centurion, marched to Constan- 
tinople, was accepted by the senate and people 
as emperor, and cemented his accession to the 
throne by the barbarous murder of Maurice and his 
family. Degraded as was the accession of Phocas 
to the imperial throne, his administration of the 
kingdom during his short career was, if possible, 
worse. His victims were of all classes, from the 
highest to the lowest; and their deaths did 
not satisfy him, unless accompanied by tortures 
and indignities from the infliction of which the 
rudest barbarian would have t^hrunk. Yet it was 

s a 
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to this monster that Gregory offered acts of adu- 
lation worthy of the best of monarche. 

In the month of April, 603, Fhocas sent the 
images of himself and his empress to the chief 
cities of the empire, and among them, of coarse, 
to Eome, where they were received with accla- 
mations by the populace, whom the exactions of 
Maurice made loudly loyal to his murderer. The 
position of Gregory as a subject, no doubt, re- 
quired that he should pay obedience where he 
could not, as a Christian, offer respect. But, 
instead of pursuing so unobtrusive a course, or 
taking up his position as a Christian prelate, and 
rebuking the miserable creature for his manifold 
sins as a man, whilst he bowed to him as an em- 
peror, Gregory was amongst the foremost to 
express his gratitude to the murderer, and to 
declare that his accession to the throne was due 
to an especial providence, in order to deliver the 
people from the tyranny they had so long endured. 
In his letter to the usurper he set no bounds to 
his delight. " Glory be to God in the highest," 
it began, << who, as it is written, changes times, 
removes kings, and sets up kings. Various are 
the changes, and many the vicissitudes, of human 
life, the Almighty giving sometimes, in his justice, 
princes to afflict his people, and sending sometimes, 
in his mercy, princes to comfort and relieve them. 
We have been hitherto most grievously afflicted; 
but the Almighty has chosen you, and placed you 
on the imperial throne, to banish, by your mer^ 
ciful disposition, all our afflictions and sorrows. 
Let the heavens, therefore, rejoice; let the earth 
leap for joy; let the whole people return thanks 
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f(yr to happy a change.^ The letter closed with 
wishes for his long reign on earth and his future 
felicity in heaven. Gregory was not content 
with one act of adulation. These fulsome terms 
of praise he scrupled not to repeat in another 
epistle to the emperor, and to enlarge even in a 
letter to Leontia, the empress. In the latter 
letter, however, the real secret of all this adula- 
tion of the murderer creeps out. The claim of 
universal bishop by the patriarch was still un- 
settled, and Gregory hoped by his conduct to 
win the new emperor to his side. Humiliating 
as such conduct is, merely as between a Christian 
bishop and a usurping murderer, it becomes 
doubly so when we remember with how much 
similar adulation Gregory had previously treated 
Maurice, whom he now so unhesitatingly con- 
demned. Such, however, must ever be the result 
of mixing up mere worldly passions with Chris- 
tian duties. To secure a patron for the see of 
St. Peter, in Gregory's eyes, seems to have war- 
ranted any amount of ingratitude and no little 
falsehood. 

Under Gregory great advances were made to- 
wards the establishment of the use of images, the 
belief in purgatory, and the reverence for relics 
in the Roman Church. The dangerous usage of 
exposing images of the Virgin, the Saints, and the 
Saviour, originating in the fourth century, had 
assumed a serious aspect in the time of Gre- 
gory. The Bishop of Marseilles removed them 
in his diocese ; and an appeal was made to Gre- 
gory. In his reply, indeed, the pope expressly 
declared that they were not to be worshipped. 
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but Strenuously opposed their removal. The 
natural result was that the warning against their 
adoration was soon forgotten, and the mass, see- 
ing them still preserved in their places, continued 
to approach them with the same feelings as before. 
From that day image worship was established. 
To his writings, too, we trace the establishment 
of the belief in purgatory, the reverence of 
relics, and the merit of pilgrimages. We might 
fill pages with the marvellous tales he tells in 
his writings of the efficacy of relics and of the 
serious punishments that befel those who dared 
to move even a sacred hair or nail paring. His 
own estimate of their value may be seen from 
his deeming a few steel filings from the reputed 
chains of the apostle Paul a worthy present to 
the Empress Constantina. His alterations in the 
public service all tended to increase the cere- 
monial and to adorn the performance with orna- 
ments. That by which he is best remembered is 
his introduction of the system of chants and 
psalmody, known as the Gregorian, and his com- 
pletion of the Roman canon of the mass, as still 
used in that Church. 

To us the name of Gregory is especially dear 
as connected with the mission of Augustine and 
the introduction of Christianity among our idola- 
trous ancestors. In our sketch of Augustine's 
life, we shall have occasion to illustrate the wis- 
dom and the policy with which he instructed 
the missionary to deal with the prejudices of 
the Saxons, and in what a spirit of charity he 
directed Augustine in his conduct towards not 
only the idolaters of England, but those Chris- 
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tians who differed from Rome in minor cere- 
monials. It was not always, however, that 
Gregory was consistent in his advice. At one 
time we find him strongly insisting that the 
Jews, who had been permitted by the Roman 
laws to live without molestation in temporal 
matters, ought not on any account to be inter- 
fered with in the free exercise of their religious 
worship, and that any attempt to convert them 
by violence was worse than wrong, as it could 
only produce the contrary effect to what was 
desired. The only proper way, he said, was by 
instructing and convincing them. Yet, not long 
after we find him trying to bribe the Jews of Sicily 
to be baptized by offering to remit a portion of 
the rents they paid for lands held by them of the 
Roman church, if they would only submit to that 
Christian rite : whilst in Sardinia he directed that 
the peasants who were still addicted to idolatry 
should be induced to renounce their religion by 
taxing them beyond their means, and that those 
who still persisted in their paganism should be 
flogged if bondmen, and closely imprisoned if 
freemen. 

For thirteen years Gregory ruled in Rome, 
closing his career on the 8th of February, 604, 
about a year before the death of his friend the 
Missionary of the Saxons. To have followed 
in anything like detail the various ecclesiastical 
and political acts of Gregory would not only 
have exceeded our proposed limits, but have led 
us into minutiae of little general interest. From 
the brief sketch of his ways and works, and 
words, his character may be fairly appreciated. 
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To regard him, with Gibbon, as the greatest of his 
name is as much to overrate him, as to de- 
nounce him, with Jortin, as merely an inso- 
lent ambitious prelate is to overlook his good 
and powerful qualities. " It is very true," says 
a late church historian,' " that the mixture of 
simplicity and cunning, of pride and humility^ 
of sense and superstition, which singularly dis- 
tinguished him, was happily suited both to his 
station and to the temper of the times. And it 
might perhaps be pleaded that he did no more 
than yield to that evil temper when he gave 
sanction to opinions and usages which were at 
variance with the spirit of scripture. But this was 
to consult his present convenience or popularity, 
not his perpetual fame. Those who follow the 
stream of prejudice may be excused or pitied; 
but they can establish no claim to greatness, no 
title to the respect or gratitude of a posterity to 
which they transmit without correction the errors 
or vices of their ancestors. So far as he applied 
himself to remedy those vices or imperfections ; 
so far as he reformed the discipline, and repressed 
the avarice of his clergy, and introduced such 
improvements into other departments of the 
system as were consistent with the Gospel truth 
on which it stood, his name is deservedly cele- 
brated by every honest Christian ; but his eager- 
ness in the encouragement of superstitious cor- 
ruptions (for he was not contented to tolerate, still 
less did he make any effort to repress them) 
must not be treated with indifference or indul- 

' T>r. Waddington. Hist, of the Church, vol. i. chap. x. 
p. 157. 
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gence : because the diffusion of error has a far 
more pernicious consequence in religion than in 
other matters. The religious impostures which 
were authorized and propagated by Gregory, 
affected not the belief only, but the conduct and 
character of the greater portion of Christendom 
through a long succession of ages, and while 
their certain and necessary tendency was to 
debase the mass of believers, and to deliver 
them over in blindness and bondage to the con- 
trol of their spiritual tyrants, their final and 
most disastrous effect has been to enlarge the 
path of infidelity by dissociating the use of reason 
from the belief in Revelation." 



AUGUSTINE, THE MISSIONARY. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AUGUSTINE, THE MISSIONARY. 

As the progress of conquest in the east was 
followed by the extinction of Christianity and 
the elevation of the crescent above the Cross, so 
in the west with one exception it tended to its 
spread or to its foundation. The Goths had 
long been Christians, the Lombards were already 
partially converted, and among the Franks the 
seeds of Christianity had been sown before the 
age of Clovis. The exception was the case of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and its scene our own island. 
The German races who overran England came 
from remote parts, were as yet strangers to the 
name of Christ, and as idolatrous in their creed 
as they were rude and savage in their manners. 
To them Christianity was the creed of the 
nation that had called them in for its defence 
against the Picts and Scots, but against which 
they soon turned their swords, driving them and 
their priests to the refuge of the Welsh moun- 
tains, or of the Christian charity of Ireland. 

The history of the old British Church is 
involved in the utmost doubt, and disfigured with 
abundance of fable. The legend of its foundation 
by St. Paul rests on no reasonable evidence, and 
that of the conversion of King Lucius and his 
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mission to the Bishop of Rome, onlj so far 
true, as it indicates about the time when Chris- 
tianity really entered our island. Towards the 
close of the second century of the Christian era, 
our half-conquered and half-civilized country 
first received a Christian missionary. What 
success attended his efforts we know not, as the 
history of the next century presents a blank. Its 
progress, however, must have been considerable, 
as we afterwards find, during the persecution of 
Diocletian, that Britain could furnish many a 
martyr for the stake, as well as churches suffi- 
ciently costly to induce its persecutors to pillage 
them. The elevation of Constantine brought 
peace and protection to Christianity in Biitain, 
as well as in every other part of the Roman em- 
pire. The progress of the faith is now shown by 
the rapid rise of a Church Government, and 
British bishops were soon seen in the great 
councils of the Church. At Aries, in 314, the 
decisions were signed by prelates of York, Lon- 
don, and Lincoln, and at Sardica in 349, and 
at Rimini in 359 British bishops again bore their 
part in the deliberations. The Church in Britain, 
however, was as yet a poor church, and at Ri- 
mini three of her bishops were glad to accept the 
emperor's offer of maintenance during the coun- 
cil, which their more wealthy brethren of Gaul 
could afford to refuse. The visits of our island 
prelates to the continent made them acquainted 
with the numerous forms of heresies which 
abounded among Christians ; of these errors, that 
taught by Pelagius, eventually took root in 
England, and was not eradicated until a council 
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had been summoned at St. Alban's, and the assist- 
ance of learned bishops and priests from the 
neighbouring continent called in to convince its 
teachers of their errors. 

Within a quarter of a century of this occur- 
rence, the recal of the legions by the Emperor 
Honorius, left the Britons to their own resources 
of defence against the warlike Scots and Picts. 
Unable, or unwilling to trust to their own 
swords, they invited over Hengist, the chief 
of a tribe of barbarians, which had gradually 
swarmed down from the north and spread suc- 
cessively across the Elbe, the Weser, and the 
Ems, to the banks of the Rhine. In the year 
449, with a small band, Hengist crossed to our 
shores, and without delay seized on the kingdom 
he was called in to protect, and took the crown of 
Kent as the reward of his treachery. The suc- 
cesses of Hengist soon attracted his brother 
chiefs to the new land of promise, and with the 
utmost rapidity new Saxon kingdoms were created 
by fresh invaders, until all England was parti- 
tioned out between the cognate tribes of Jutes, 
Saxons, and Angles, and the native Britons, with 
the remnant of their church, driven to the fast- 
nesses of the Welsh mountains. 

The bitter hatred that existed between the 
invaders and the defeated and persecuted, natives 
rendered tiie exertions of the British Church 
perfectly nugatory as a Missionary power. The 
Saxon despised the Briton too much to accept 
his creed in the place of that of his old gods, 
whom he believed to have given victory to his 
sword ; and the Briton hated his conqueror too 

T ;) 
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bitterly to care to extend to him or his race the 
blessings of Christianity. The result was, that 
except in the narrow limits of the Welsh moun- 
tains, Christianity was extinguished in our 
island, and idolatry in its worst form established 
in its stead. 

Such was the condition of Saxon England, 
and its seven Saxon kingdoms, when Gregory, 
as we are told, was led by accident to attempt 
the conversion of our idolatrous ancestors. 

The legend of the conversion of England is 
too picturesque in its details, and too valuable 
as an illustration of the character of Gregory to 
be rejected as worthless. As he passed through 
the market-place of Rome, among the slaves 
from almost every known clime on earth that 
stood there for sale, three youths attracted his 
attention by the dazzling brightness of their 
complexion, the nobleness of their mien, and the 
flowing hair that seemed to mark the purity of 
their birth. On asking the slave-master of their 
country, he was told they were from Britain, a 
place whose name perhaps was then heard almost 
for the first time by Gregory. " Are they Chris- 
tians or Pagans ? " asked the monk. The reply 
that they were idolaters grieved him sorely. 
" Alas ! " he said, " alas ! that faces so full of 
light and brightness should be in the hands of 
the prince of darkness, that such outward grace 
should accompany minds without the grace of 
God within I " When he was told that they were 
called Angles, with the natural tendency of the 
learned of that age, playing on the words, he said, 
" Rightly are they called Angles, for they have 
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the face of angels, and they ought to be fellow- 
heirs of angels in heaven.*' 

Again he asked of what province they were— 
"From Deira," replied the Master, indicating 
the country north of the Humber — the Thier or 
Deer land of the Saxons. « Well said," again 
rejoined Gregory, playing on the word, *' rightly 
are they called Deirans, plucked as they are from 
God's anger (De ira Dei)y and called to the mercy 
of Christ." Once more he asked, " And who is 
the king of that province ?" " Ella," was the 
reply. Alluding to the sacred chants he had so 
lately made more than ever popular by the music 
he had wedded to them, he answered, " Allelu- 
jah I the praise of God their Creator shall be 
sung in those parts." Such was the dialogue to 
which the legend attributes the determination of 
Gregory to extend Christianity to Saxon Eng- 
land. Determined to devote himself to the 
labour, he obtained permission of the pope, and 
had already prepared to start on his mission, 
when the Roman mob interfered, and would 
not permit their favourite to leave them. With 
a sore heart he turned back on his way, and the 
conversion of Saxon England slumbered for 
many years. 

At length, in the year 597, Gregory, now ele- 
vated to the papacy, determined to carry out by 
other hands the mission he had selected for him- 
self. He determined to transplant from Rome, 
to the extreme and least known and barbarous 
point of the empire, the faith of Christ ; and this 
at a time when political excitement at home 
called for every hour of his care and attention, 
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and when less robust and earnest minds would 
have thought little of such distant claims as those 
of our wild and idolatrous island. There is no doubt 
that Gregory was influenced to a great extent hj 
a burning zeal for the extension of the Gospel, 
and felt deeply responsible, as the recognised 
head of the Western Church, for the progress 
of the faith, and its foundation among idolatrous 
nations : he may also have reasonably been in- 
fluenced by the hope of raising up in that distant 
country a church dependent on Rome, in the 
place of that native church, which he, in all 
probability, well knew was driven back into the 
mountains, and barred by an unhappy instinct of 
national hatred from extending Christianity to 
its Saxon neighbours. 

The time was fitted for the attempt. Of the 
Saxon kingdoms that of Kent was the oldest, 
and best adapted for the reception of the Gospel, 
as its queen, a daughter of the Frank king of 
Paris, was herself a Christian, and practised 
the rites of the Gospel at her husband's court. 
Backed by letters of recommendation from the 
Prankish king, and furnished with Frank inter- 
preters, in o97, Augustine, with the monk Peter, 
and the deacon Lawrence, and some forty other 
missionaries and choristers, landed on the Isle of 
Thanet, and sent word to Ethelbert the king as 
to the nature of their mission. As missionaries 
from Rome, backed by the letters of his barba- 
rian relative, and aided no doubt by the pleadings 
of his Christian wife, Augustine and his compa- 
nions were received by the king with a welcome 
that would have been denied to mere missionary 
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priests. Fearful lest the new pneets should 
use the magical arts, to which his own priests 
aspired, Ethelbert declined to receive the mis- 
sionaries in his palace, and appointed the try- 
sting-place in the open air. With all the pomp 
and ceremony they could muster of a silver 
cross, and a banner or board emblnzoned with 
the form of the Saviour borne before Augus- 
tine, and with litanies and hymns, the mission- 
aries approached tlie royal presence. To the 
address of Augustine the king listened with 
respect, and though he declined at that time, on 
so hasty a summons, to relinquish the faith of 
his forefathers, he admitted that there was much 
in the Christian faith to win him to its creed, and 
gladly gave its teachers a settlement and a church 
in his capital. In the old ruined church of St. 
Martin at Canterbury, Augustine commenced his 
conversion of Saxon England. " From the Isle 
of Thanet," says the latest and most graphic bio- 
grapher of Augustine,^ "the missionaries crossed 
the broad ferry to Richborough, of which the 
vast ruins still remain. Underneath the over- 
hanging cliff of the castle, so tradition ran, the 
king received the missionaries. They then ad- 
vanced to Canterbury along the vale of the Stour. 
As they came within sight of the city — the rude 
wooden city on the banks of the river — they 
formed themselves into a long procession ; they 
lifted up again the tall silver cross, and the rude 
painted board; there were with them the cho- 
risters, whom Augustine had brought from 
Gregory's school on the Coelian Hill, trained in 
* Canon Stanley. Memorials of Canterbury, pp. 16, 17. 
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the chants which were called ntler his name, aod 
they sang one of those litanies which Gregory 
had iotroduced for the plague at Rome. ' We 
beseech thee, O Lord, in all thy mercy, that thy 




wrath and thine onger may be removed from 
this city and from thy holy house. Allelujah.' 
Doubtless U9 they uttered that last word, they 
must have remembered that they were fulfilling 
to the letter the very wish that Gregory had ex- 
pressed when he first saw the Saxon children in 
the market-place of Rome." 

The gorgeous ritual which the missionaries 
now established, in the old ruined church of St. 
Martin, no doubt had its effect on the minds of 
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the barbarians. The conversion and baptism of 
their king^ which followed so soon on the opening 
of the church, completed the good effects which 
the teaching and services of the missionaries had 
commenced. On the 3d of June, 597, the feast 
of Whit-Sunday, with nil the pomp and parade 
that the missionary church could command, 
Ethelbert was publicly baptized by Augustiiu*. 
The effect was as immediate as great. Befortj 
the close of the year Gregory could write to his 
brother Patriarch of Alexandria that 10,000 
Saxons had been baptized on Christmas-day. Thc» 
east even rejoiced at the conversion of the idola- 
trous conquerors of England. 



CHAPTER II. 

AUGUSTINE, THE BISHUP. 

When Augustine first entered Canterbury, lio 
was only a priest and an abbot ; it was necessary 
now that he should be raised to the episcopate, 
so as to enable him to superintend the church lie 
was about to plant. For this dignity and ollice 
he went to Aries in Gaul, unwilling, of course, 
with his Roman views of Church authority, to 
recognise the independence of the remnant of the 
British Church, by seeking episcopal consecration 
at the hands of its prelates. By Gregory's licence, 
the Bishop of Aries consecrated Augustine bishop, 
whilst Gregory himself sent him the pallium, the 
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mark by which the pope assumed to confer the 
rank of a metropolitan, and confided to him the 
extraordinary power of consecrating bishops by 
his own hands without the presence or aid of 
other prelates. 

It was the intention of Gregory to have divided 
our island into two archiepiscopal provinces, 
with their respective seats at London and York, 
and each ruling over twelve bishops, whilst tx) 
Augustine, for his lifetime, he committed a gene- 
ral power of supervision over both provinces. 
The rank of London and York in the days of the 
Roman power in England, no doubt led Gregory 
to make this selection of cities for the homes of 
the archbishops. He was not aware, probably, 
of the division of the island into seven smaller 
kingdoms, that had resulted from the Saxon 
invasion, and that, consequently, Ethelbert, as 
King of Kent, had no power to create Augus- 
tine archbishop of London, the capital of his 
brother sovereign of Essex. It was this sub- 
division of the kingdom, quite as much as the 
innate and hereditary love of idolatry which per- 
vaded the Saxons, that checked the immediate 
spread of Augustine's mission. As it was only by 
watching his opportunity, that he could hope to 
penetrate to the courts of the other sovereigns 
of the heptarchy, and bring them to the faith, 
which they despised, as that of their fugitive ene- 
mies the Britons. 

The difficulties of Augustine's mission were also 
increased by the existence of a native Church in 
the island, quite as much as by the prevalence of 
a gross system of- idolatry, over the greater por- 
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tion of its extent. The advice of Oregory on 
these points was sound and practical. Whilst 
passing through France, on his road to England, 
Augustine had been struck with the differences 
of the church customs which he found prevailing 
in that country, with those which obtained at 
Borne. He was now come to a land where he 
again found different customs to those he had 
used, prevailing among the native christians. 
The advice of Gregory on this difficulty was, 
** That things are not to be loved for the sake of 
places, but places for the sake of things." What- 
ever custom he should find good and pleasing to 
Godi whether in the Church of Italy, France, or 
any other, he was to adopt it, and use it in his 
new Church in Britain. The advice of Gregory 
can still be widely traced in the usages of oUr 
national Church. 

The question how pagan customs and pagan 
temples were to be dealt with was also decided 
by Gregory. " He had thought much," he wrote 
to Augustine, ^* on the subject ; and he came to 
the conclusion that heathen temples were not to 
be destroyed, but turned, whenever possible, 
into Christian churches — ^that the droves of oxen 
wont to be offered in the sacrifices were still to 
be killed for the feasts of the poor, and ,that the 
harmless custom of making huts with tree boughs 
round the temples was still to be allowed as an 
amusement at the Christian festivals. For hard 
and rough minds," said Gregory, '* it is impos^ 
aible to cut away abruptly all their old customs, 
because he who wishes to reach the highest place, 
must ascend by steps and not by jumps." 
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The result of this advice was, that in nu^ 
merous places throughout England the heathen 
temple, as that of Ethelbert at Canterbury, the 
sites for St. Paul's and St Peter's in our Metro* 
polis, were converted to Christian uses — that 
old heathen names of the weeks were maintained^ 
and that Saxon customs which had their original 
principles in Saxon idolatry, became gradually 
adapted- to, and joined with, Christian truths. 
The majority of the old customs with which our 
great Christian festivals are still linked, and 
still honoured by the mass of the agricultural 
population of England, date back to the days 
of the worship of Woden and his brother deities^ 
and have been as much Christianised as the 
Basilicas of Italy were converted to Christian 
lurches. 

The scene of Augustine's ministry lay very far 
from the resting-place of the British Church, and 
many a tribe of Woden- worshipping Saxons ex- 
isted between Canterbury and the Welsh borders, 
within which the remnant of the British Chris- 
tians rested^ The fact that Augustine was the 
friend of one of their Saxon conquerors, natu- 
rally indisposed the Britons to accept the offers 
that he made of joining their forces with his in 
the conversion of the Saxons. Whilst the claim 
that he advanced of his right to rule over them 
and their Church, as the representative of the 
papal power, was utterly repulsive to a hierarchy 
which, though from time to time in communion 
with the Western Church, held itself entirely 
independent of her authority, except as that of an 
equal Sister-Church, and guarded their ecclesi- 
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astical indiependence with as much jealdusy as 
their lay brethren did their national freedom. 
When, therefore, he met some of their bishops at 
the ferry of the Severn, in Gloucestershire, at 
the spot since known as Austin's Oak, and pressed 
them to join him in converting the Saxons, and 
to conform to the customs of the Roman Church, 
he met with an opposition far more obstinate than 
he had expected. To convince them, the legend 
pretends that he wrought a miracle, by restoring 
a blind man to sight. If this were so, either 
miracles of such a nature were too plentiful in 
that day to have any very startling effect on 
those who were capable of judging of their per^ 
formance, or the pretended cure was too clumsily 
managed for its spectators. All that his argu- 
ments, his prayers, or his miracle effected, was 
to obtain the consent of the British bishops to 
hold a second conference with him, after con- 
sultation with their brethren. 

Time and reflection convinced Augustine of 
this, that despite his miracle some modification of 
his demands was necessary for his success. He 
reduced them, therefore, to three : the celebration 
of the feast of Easter at the same time with other 
Christians, which feast at present they held at a 
different period ; the completion of the baptismal 
ceremony on adults, according to the Roman 
method, by immediate confirmation at the time 
of the baptism ; and their cooperation with him 
in preaching to the Saxons. 

The British bishops proceeded in the interval 
to consult a hermit of their nation, famed for his 
wisciom and his sanctity, who advised them to 
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obey Aagastine, if he were meek and humble of 
heart, bat if he were not, to reject him» ^' But 
in what way,** said they, " are we to judge of his 
real disposition ?" ^^Let him come first to the 
trysting-tree. If he rise to receive you, who are 
more in number, receive him, and obey him. If 
he rise not, know he is proud and imperious, 
and despise him, as he will have despised you." 
Acting on the hermit's advice, the seven British 
bishops, accompanied by the most learned of the 
British monks, approached the tree where Au- 
gustine sat. Believing himself to be their su- 
perior, by virtue of his authority from Rome, 
Augustine remained seated, and, consequently, 
his statements were strongly disputed, his propo- 
sitions rejected, and his authority denied by the 
British bishops. In his passion, Augustine broke 
up the meeting, exclaiming, '* If you will not aid 
me to point out to these idolaters the way of life, 
by God's judgment they shall prove to you his 
ministers of death.** Tlius he tried to make it 
appear that all he had required of them, and all 
they had rejected was his request that the British 
Church woald join him in his Christian mission 
to the Saxons, when, in truth, it was but a part 
of his demands, and rendered inadmissible to the 
Britons by being preceded by, and coupled with 
others which involved the subjection of their 
native Church to the See of Rome. 

Augustine did not live long ailer this memO'* 
ruble interview, dying about the year 605, and 
transmitting his episcopate to his companion, 
Lawrence. Within eight years of his death, his 
curse was supposed to have been fulfilled, in the 
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awful massacre of the British, and especially of 
the monks of Benchor, by Ediifrid, a warlike 
and psgan king of Northumberland, who broke 
into the Welsh fastnesses with great ferocity and 
great power. One would be very loth to believe 
that so fearful a vengeance was taken by the 
angry monk. If it was, it must have been by 
the circuitous way of influencing Edilfrid by first 
influencing Ethelbert, as Augustine had no per- 
sonal communion with the Northumbrian pagan. 
If indeed Edilfrid's attack sprang from the in- 
trigues of Augustine and Ethelbert, it involves 
the difliculty of believing that a Christian king 
persuaded a pagan king to massacre a Christian 
people, at the bidding of a Christian priest. 

At the close of Augustine's earthly career, the 
conversion of the Saxons had hardly extended 
beyond the limits of the Kentish kingdom. And 
even so weak was its hold at the court of Ethel- 
bert, that in 616 his successor, Eadbald, relapsed 
into his hereditary idolatry, and was followed in 
the same act by the sons of Subert, king of 
Es(<ex, where the faith had taken a far more pre- 
carious root. Within ten years of Augustine's 
death, his successors, Lawrence of Canterbury 
and Mellitus of London, with all their clergy, 
were on the point of leaving England, so hope- 
less did the Christian cause appear at that mo- 
ment. By working on his fears and superstition, 
Lawrence at length brought the young king of 
Kent to renounce his idolatry, and receive bap- 
tism. The example had its effect; and from that 
day Christianity spread over our island. 

The province of York received its conversion, 

u 3 
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like that of Kent, through the instrumentality of 
its king's marriage. The sister of Eadbald of 
Kent, herself a Christian, married Edwin, the 
great northern king, and took with her to her 
new home, Paulinus the bishop, as the queen of 
Ethelbert had brought with her Britward, from 
France. Slowly Paulinus made the faith known 
among the northern races, and at last included 
their king among his disciples. But with Ed- 
win's death, as in Kent and in Essex, a relapse 
took place to the old idolatry, for a time; and it 
was not until one of the royal race himself, who 
had lived in banishment among the Scots in 
Ireland, took on himself the mission to his coun- 
trymen, that Christianity became at length firmly 
established in the northern province, by tlie 
exertions of himself and his brother-labourer, 
Aidan, the monk of lona. With the conversion 
of Sussex, in the latter half of the seventh 
century, the mission of Augustine was com> 
pleted, and Saxon England was, at least in name. 
Christian, 
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BENLDICT, THE MONK. 

TilE practice of retiring from the world for 
the purpose of conciliating an offended deity by 
bodily mortification, or for the furtherance of 
uninterrupted contemplation on religious sub- 
jects has been common to every form of reli- 
gion. The frightful bodily tortures to which 
the Hindoo fanatics have subjected themselves 
from time immemorial, may be cited as an in- 
stance, as well as the vows of separation, taken 
by the Na^arite sectaries among the Jews. The 
practice, too, is always found to be as common 
among idolatrous savages as it ever was among 
the most ascetic of the Christian monks. At 
the time of the first teaching of Christianity 
among the Jews themselves, the main principles 
and practices of ascetism were practised to an 
excess by the Therapeutss or Essenes, who inha- 
bited the banks of the Maroeotic lake in Egypt, 
and who had previously cast off much of their 
reverence for the details of the Mosaic law, and 
especially for those interpolations and additions 
to it made by the Rabbis. The extent to which 
the Essenes had spiritualised their Jewish creed 
rendered them ready hearers of the Christian 
faith, whilst their adherence to much of its 
ritual and most of its tenets, produced a hybrid 
form of religion which was neither Jewish nor 
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Christian, and in which the chief merit was 
given to personal sacrifices, and a life of con- 
templation and tortare. The immediate con- 
nexion between these reformed Jewish ascetics 
and the early Christian monks, has been de- 
bated with greater earnestness than the import- 
ance of the subject demands. The idea of cor- 
poreal mortification, and solitary contemplation 
was far too natural to the errors of every form 
of religion to require any lineal descent of the 
Christian monks from the Essenian ascetics, and 
|;he most natural view is, that the Essenes by 
slow degrees adopted into their creed Christian 
doctrines, and mixed them up with Jewish 
forms, and thus appeared to the non- Christian 
world to be Christians, whilst to the pure fol* 
lowers of the " faith as it is in Jesus," they were 
as much separate from them as the Jew or the 
heathen. It was natural, therefore, for the hea- 
then world in after days, when it found Chris- 
tian monks dwelling in the same district as the 
Essenes had inhabited, and practising the same 
common principles of asceticism as they had, 
to regard the monks as the spiritual children of 
these Egyptian solitaries. 

The modern notion of monkchism must not 
be permitted to mislead us in realizing that form 
which it assumed at its origin. To us it has 
now represented itself for many centuries in the 
form oif settled communities of brethren and 
sisters exercising within one large dwelling a 
severe rule of bodily penance, intermingled with 
numerous devotional exercises, recurring with 
fixed regularity of duration and time. Far dif- 
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ferenty however, was the original monastic sys- 
tem, if indeed we can call it a system, practised 
by the Christian ascetics in the early part of the 
third century, and of which Anthony, Paul the 
Thebsean, and Pachomius, were the admitted 
authors. The persecutions of that period drove 
the Christians in thousands to the refuge of the 
eastern deserts, where, each for himself, they 
practised self-denial, and devoted their lives to 
prayer and bodily penance. When the persecu- 
tion ended, the habit of solitude and mortifica- 
tion continued, and the Christian refugees, as 
they returned to more civilized vicinities, com- 
bined to exercise their former monastic life in 
private, utterly uninfluenced by any rules save 
those the conscience of each dictated. 

But if the Decian persecution thus rather 
gave vitality and progress to the principle of 
individual monachism, with its attendant forms 
of hermits, monks, and anchorets, under the 
directing hands of Paul and Anthony, the cessa- 
tion of that era of trial, was seized upon by 
Pachomius as the appropriate season for ihe 
consolidation of the individual ascetics under 
leaders, and their congregation into separate 
establishments — the monasteries — not such as 
we read of them for the last thirteen centuries — 
but such as served to be the foundation and 
groundwork of that enormous and wide-spread 
system, the monachism of the middle ages. The 
speed with which the examples of Anthony, 
Paul, and Pachomius propagated the system 
which the latter devised, was rapidly illustrated 
at the opening of the fourth century by the 
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establishment of monastic colonies before which 
the most flourishing monasteries of the middle 
ages appear small. Not only were as many as 
fifty monasteries soon raised in the deserts south 
of Alexandria, but actually in one spot, the little 
island of Tabonhe in the upper Thebais, Pacho- 
mius congregated 1,400 brethren under his rule, 
and could assemble at the Easter festival 50,000 
professors of both sexes who followed his dis- 
cipline. 

From Egypt, its apparent birth-place, at least 
in the form in which it spread, the monastic 
system of Pachomius was soon carried into far 
distant provinces, until itis limits were coequal 
with those of the spread of Christianity. The 
weakness of human feelings rapidly developed 
a rivalry in self-denial and mortification, that 
produced instances of both at once astounding 
and degrading. Yet with that strange perverse- 
ness which we notice so frequently in worldly 
matters, the selfsame principle which led in one 
class to a bodily penance far more frightful, if 
possible, than that by which the Hindoo believes 
himself capable of appeasing one of his most 
ruthless deities, in another class produced a 
carelessness of demeanour and a licentiousness 
of conduct utterly at variance with Christian 
principles. 

Among those who thus perverted monachism 
to their own sensual gratification were the Sara^ 
bait€B, who vai*ied their long fasts with equally 
long feasts, in which they gave loose to indul- 
gences of every kind, and perverted the privileges 
which their religious profession gave them to 
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gratify their lusts with their female converts 
and followers, as a set-off to their temporary 
mortifications. Tfie vagabond monks were also 
of this class, wandering from house to house, 
and cell to cell, merely to get a good meal and 
to make their profession an excuse for per- 
sonal indulgence ; whilst among the opposite 
class, which strove to exaggerate mortification in 
every possible way, the Stylitaa and Acaanitse soon 
became the most conspicuous. Simeon, the first 
and leader of the former class, a shepherd of 
Syria, left his flocks when only thirteen years 
of age, and joined a monastic community. This 
was in 408. Soon after he betook himself to 
a solitary spot some thirty miles from Antioch, 
where he raised a circle of stones, within which, 
for a time, he chained himself, and then gradually 
raised a pillar, on which he lived and prayed, 
until at last it reached the height of sixty feet. 
The height, however — thanks to the practice of 
years — formed no impediment to the devotional 
exercises of tlie ascetic. Now, with his arms 
outstretched in the form of a cross — now bend- 
ing his meagre body to his feet — for thirty years 
he pursued his daily career of penitentiar dis- 
cipline, regarded by thousands of Christians as 
a saint, and consulted by emperors as an oracle. 
The followers of Simeon were few. The surprise 
is, that he had one. Yet it is, alas ! true that 
a younger Simeon pursued the same career for 
sixty-eight years, and that a Bishop of Adria- 
nople exchanged his episcopate for a similar 
abode, where he sang psalms night and day^ 
whilst choirs of monks and nuns, at the foot of 
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his colamn, relieved each other in uniting with 
his psalms for the space of seventy years. In the 
fifth century the follies of monachism bore fruit 
in the establishment of the Acasnitse^ or '*the 
Sleepless," who undertook to perform divine 
services without interruption, and in the Bosci, 
or *' Grazing Monks," whose whim it was to im- 
mitate the beasts of the field, refusing to live in 
houses or tents, but roaming about in the wilds 
and on the mountains, and sustaining life by the 
roots they dug up or the herbs they gathered 
in their wanderings. Such was the position of 
monachism in the Christian world when, in the 
early part of the sixth century, its reformer 
arose in Benedict, who, from the fact of his 
having digested into one rule the best regulations 
of the various orders, has often been regarded as 
the founder of a new system of monachism, in- 
stead, as he really was, the reformer and regene* 
rator of that confusion of conflicting orders, 
which had grown up since the days of the Decian 
persecution and the origination of a monastic rule 
by Pachomius. 

The career of Benedict himself, if we reject, 
as we must, the numerous miracles credited to 
his name after his decease, but to which he 
never laid claim during his life, presents but 
few points of interest. He was, we are told, a 
native of Nursia, formerly an epiitcopal see in 
Umbria, and born about the year 480. When 
quite a youth, he was sent to Rome for his 
education : and as early as his fourteenth year, 
retired to Subiaco, about forty miles distant, de- 
" ^mined to lead a life of contemplation Und soli- 
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tude in a cavern there, to which tlie onlj entrance 
we are assured was by a rope from above. In this 
retreat he was discovered by some monks of a 
neighbouring convent, and persuaded for a time 
to be their abbot. It was in this capacity, in all 
probability, that his mind was directed to the 
preparation of his famous rule. Tlie manners 
and customs of his monks by no means agreed 
with his ideas of monachism ; and yet they were, 
in all probability, not only no worse, but most 
likely better than those of the generality of their 
brethren of that day, as none but brethren of a 
strict sect would have placed themselves under 
the rule of such a recluse and ascetic as Benedict 
of the cavern. Certain it is that he soon left 
his abbacy, and returned with several followers, 
to his former retreat, until by his example and 
his teaching, he found himself sufficiently power- 
ful in the numbers and influence of his disciples 
to commence the foundation of monasteries after 
his own idea, and to institute the order which 
afterwards took the name of its founder, and 
became extended over the whole of Christian 
Europe, 

In the rule which Benedict established, besides 
the most careful and minute provisions for the 
conduct of each officer of the monastery, as well 
as for the regulation of feasts, fasts, prayers, and 
services, the great principle of implicit obedience 
to the abbot — as the vicar of the Saviour — was 
prominently inculcated. The monks indeed were 
to be called together to tender their advice, but 
it was the abbot, and the abbot alone, who was 
to decide without any reference to their advice,- 
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if he so thought fit Obedience without delay, 
and silence, humility and patience, under all 
injuries ; confession of secret faults to the abbot, 
contentment with the meanest employment, not 
to speak when unasked, and to observe a sober 
countenance, and avoid idle words or laughter, 
were the leading objects enforced by the Bene- 
dictine rule ; whilst the punishments for offences 
were equally severe. Respect to age and seniority 
was enforced by the strictest rule ; and even im- 
possible acts, if ordered by the superior, were 
to be attempted, by God's aid, if on a respectful 
representation of their impossibility, he perse- 
vered in his command. The possessor of this 
tremendous authority, was to be elected by the 
majority of votes of the whole brotherhood, and 
his best qualifications were to be not his influ- 
ence or his intellectual acquirements, but the 
austerity of his life, the discreetness of his con- 
duct, and the wisdom of his advice. 

The first Benedictine monastery of note that 
the author of this stern rule founded, was that 
of Monte Casino, where up to the year 528, a 
temple of Apollo existed, and idolatry was still 
prevalent among the rude peasants. By his 
teaching, Benedict effected their conversion, and 
having broken the idol of Apollo in their sight, 
erected two chapels on the spot where the temple 
had stood, and soon after founded the great mon- 
astery in which his rule was followed under his 
own abbacy. 

The progress of the new order was rapid 
throughout Western Christendom; and France. 
Sicily, the north of Germany, and Italy, were 
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>on thickly strewn with Benedictine monasteries, 
hilst the general subservience of the order to 
le papal projects of the time, ensured a reci- 
rooal protection of its interests by the popes, 
ad of their interests bj the order. That it was 
Eirly introduced into England, though perhaps 
ot so early as Augustine's mission, cannot be 
oubted, and its popularity soon superseded the 
Qcient rule of Pachoroius, which the British 
lonks had followed, and to which in all probabi- 
ty, their Anglo-Saxon brethren at first con- 
)rmed. It soon, however^ became the great 
lonastic order in our island, embracing all our 
nthedral priories but that of Carlisle, and most 
f our richest abbeys, so that eventually its re- 
enues almost equalled those of all the other 
rders in England. At the time of the dissolu- 
ion of the monasteries, 1 1.3 houses of all kinds 
xisted in England, for monks alone, besides 
3venty-three nunneries of the same order, with 
)int revenues of the enormous sum, for thoso 
ays, of upwards of 65,000^. The dress of 
be order was simple in the extreme, consisting 
f a loose black gown of stuff reaching to the 
eels, with a hood or cowl of the same, and under 
hat a similar robe of white flannel. These with 
ommon strong boots, completed the dress of the 
Benedictines. 

It is too early in the history of monachism for 
IS, in this volume, to enter into the question of 
he comparative amount of good and evil which 
lowed from the extension of this form of asceti- 
;ism throughout the Christian world. As the de- 
>ositaries of the little learning of their time, no 
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doubt we owe much to the monks for the pre- 
servation of ancient writings of almost inesti- 
mable value ; but against this we have to set off 
the undoubted evil effects of the system on the 
religious and social progress of the world. Of 
the founder of the system there is little more to 
add. Even the date of his death is doubtful, 
though probably between 543 and 547, and for 
every reputed fact beyond the meagre list we 
have given, there is no better authority than 
lying legends or prejudiced biographers. This 
slight sketchy however, of the system he intro- 
duced and the system he reformed, completes the 
view of the religious and social progress of the 
era which we have endeavoured to delineate. 
To omit monachism from such a review, would 
be to neglect not only one of the most extraor- 
dinary reformations of a wonderful development 
of human error by the creation of a far greater 
error, but to ignore the existence even of that 
class from which came all the leaders of the 
Church of the age, and to which the lay portion 
of the Christian world at least looked up as the 
depositaries of kno9vledge. 
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